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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
SEP 29 "48 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In the author’s articles on the “Eightieth Con- 
gress, First Session, and the United Nations,” * it 
was pointed out that the Eightieth Congress, in its 
First Session, had made an impressive record, de- 
ite a heavy work load, in enacting, or taking 
the initiatory steps to enact, municipal legislation 
needed to implement the wide responsibilities 
vhich flow from United States participation in 
the United Nations and related activities. Those 
special responsibilities as host which devolve upon 
this country by virtue of our Government’s invi- 
lation, extended through the Congress, to the 
United Nations to locate its permanent head- 
quarters here were also described,’ and some of the 
bgislative measures enacted into law to give con- 
rete proof of the recognition of those responsi- 
bilities were outlined in some detail. 

The Second Session of the Eightieth Congress 
vas, indeed, no less active in the shaping of United 
{States foreign policy, nor were the details, impli- 

ations, and ramifications attending the legisla- 
jtion necessary to make effective the work of the 

United States in the broad field of international 

organization less important. During the Second 

Session * action was completed authorizing United 

States acceptance of the constitution of the Inter- 

tational Labor Organization instrument of 

amendment and United States participation in 
the World Health Organization, the Caribbean 

Commission, the South Pacific Commission, and 

the Pan American Railway Congress, and the 

Senate advised and consented to the ratification 

of the international telecommunication conven- 

im and the International Labor Organization 

Mmal-articles revision convention, 1946 (no. 80). 

Important and timely was the enactment of legis- 

ation authorizing the loan of 65 million dollars 

0 the United Nations to enable it to finance the 

onstruction of its permanent home in New York 

ity. Significant, too, was the passage by the 
venate of the so-called Vandenberg resolution, re- 
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fIGHTIETH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
by Sheldon Z. Kaplan 


affirming the policy of the United States to achieve 
international peace and security through the 
United Nations and indicating certain objectives 
to be pursued. 

For convenience, those of the above measures 
which best illustrate the impact of the legislative 
process upon the full participation by the United 
States in the United Nations and related activi- 
ties will be considered under the following head- 
ings: “Action Initiated During First Session and 
Completed During Second Session”; and “Action 
Initiated and Completed During Second Session”. 

In addition, reference will be made to the Van- 
denberg resolution and to United Nations meas- 
ures considered by the Eightieth Congress which 
did not receive final action during the Second 
Session, the latter under the heading of “Uncom- 
pleted Measures”. 


Il. ACTION INITIATED DURING FIRST SESSION 
AND COMPLETED DURING SECOND SESSION ‘ 
South Pacific Commission 

The events leading up to the formation of this 
intergovernmental regional agency have been de- 
scribed elsewhere briefly by the author.’ At the 
end of the First Session of the Eightieth Congress, 
H. J. Res. 232, “Providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the South 
Pacific Commission and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor”, had passed the House on July 21, 
1947, and the Senate on July 26, 1947, but because 
of technical amendments adopted by the latter, 
the joint resolution was sent back to the House 
for its concurrence. On January 19, 1948, less 
than two weeks after the Second Session was con- 
vened, the House agreed to these amendments, 
and on January 28, 1948, with the signature of 
the President, the measure became Public Law 
403. It authorizes: (1) the President to accept 
membership for the United States in the Commis- 
sion and: to appoint the United States commis- 
sioners and their alternates (sec. 1), (2) an 
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appropriation to the Department of State not to 
exceed 20 thousand dollars annually as the United 
States proportionate share of expenses of the Com- 
mission * and such additional sums as may be 
needed to cover necessary expenses incident to 
United States participation (sec. 3), and (3) the 
Secretary of State to detail specially skilled per- 
sonnel from Government agencies to the Commis- 
sion (sec. 4). The President on that day also 
signed the instrument of acceptance of the agree- 
ment establishing the South Pacific Commission, 
which was dispatched January 30, 1948, by the 
Department of State to the officer in charge of the 
American Mission at Canberra, Australia, for de- 
posit with the Government of Australia.” On 
April 28, 1948, the Secretary of State announced 
that the President. had appointed the following 
as the United States commissioners and alternate 
commissioners on the Commission : Felix Keesing, 
senior commissioner, Milton Shalleck, commis- 
sioner, and Karl C. Leebrick and Orsen N. Nielsen, 
alternate commissioners—the last-named for the 
first. session only. 

The. South Pacific Commission, a pioneer ven- 
ture in regional cooperation among governments 
responsible for the administration of dependent 
areas, began the deliberations of its first session 
on May 11, 1948, and met daily through May 21 
at its interim headquarters at Middle Head, Syd- 
ney, Australia. As may be expected of a newly 
created intergovernmental organization, the con- 
ference produced few, if any, substantive achieve- 
ments, The 11 days of conference, however, did 
establish an effective administrative and organi- 
zational foundation for its ultimate substantive 
activity through the adoption of a broad work 
program.* In addition, a working committee was 
set. up to function between sessions of the Com- 
mission, charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing recommendations with regard to a permanent 
site for the Commission (at Nouméa or Suva) and 
of selecting at a very early date a secretary gen- 
eral, a deputy secretary general, a deputy chair- 
man of the research council, and full-time research 
workers, the final selection being left for the deci- 
sion. of the senior commissioner of each govern- 
ment. The Commission’s next session will be held 
at Sydney on October 25, 1948. 

Thus, the first. of the two intergovernmental 
regional agencies designed to promote the eco- 
nomic and social welfare and advancement of 





non-self-governing territories with which  thel- 
Eightieth Congress had to deal has made a good 
start toward the important work which lies im. 
mediately ahead.® 


Caribbean Commission wa 


The Caribbean Commission is the second of the} Ne 
two intergovernmental regional agencies estab-| ing 
lished to promote the cooperation envisaged in| of 
article 73 of the United Nations Charter with| of 
which the Eightieth Congress was faced. At. the} cor 
close of the First Session, H. J. Res. 231, a joint] rit 
resolution “Providing far membership and partici] me 
pation by the United States in the Caribbean Com-| Ta 
mission and authorizing am appropriation there} ‘ 
for”, had passed the House of Representative] tra 
on. July 21, 1947, and had been reported out by} Ca 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations the} do: 
follewing day, with teehnical amendments de In 
signed to clarify the: amount of money to be auj < 
thorized for contribution to the Commission’s bué-| bes 
get (as distinct. from expenses incident. to United 
States participation therein).’° Thenecessary 
islative authorization to make effective Uni 










1948. It was approved by the President, March 
1948, and became Public Law 431. The provisi 
of Public Law 431 are similar to those of Publi 
Law 403 (South Pacific Commission). except. 


States of its proportionate share of expenses * 
does not authorize the detail of Government. per- 
sonnel." mer 

The accomplishments of the Caribbean Commis} Wid 
sion since Mareh 4, 1948, the date of the enactment] and 
of H. J. Res. 231 into Public Law 431, nay besum] 6. 
marized as follows: mnis 


1. The major undertaking of the Commissiol] ¢,_ 
has been the completion of a comprehensive survey a 
of existing and potential industries in the 15 ter la 
ritories of the Caribbean area. A panel of fout E ' 
experts—one from each national section—collectet 
basic, factual data on industries. including such 
items as production records; kind and source @ 
raw materials; financial procedures; availabilif 
of fuel, power, labor, transport, and markets 
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h the Lhe reports of these experts will be coordinated 
. good into one over-all report and will serve as documen- 
tation for the Third Session of the West Indian 
Conference to be held in Guadeloupe in December. 
The outline developed by the United States expert 
was adopted as the standard form by France, the 
of the| Netherlands, and the United Kingdom in gather- 
estab-| ing this information. Dr. Rafael Picé, chairman 
ved inj of the Planning, Urbanizing, and Zoning Board 
> with] of Puerto Rico, and a United States commissioner 
At. the] compiled the information on the United States ter- 
, joint] ritories. Experts from the Departments of Com- 
artic-| merce, Labor, and State and the United States 
+ Com-| Tariff Commission assisted him. 

there} 2. The Commission also completed a survey of 
ative} transportation and communication facilities in the 
nut. by} Caribbean area. It will be used also as part of the 
ns the] documentation of the Third Session of the West 
ts de| Indian Conference. 

3. Efforts were continued to organize a Carib- 
bean tourist-development association whose pur- 
pose would be to develop the tourist trade on a 
regional basis. 

4. A weekly radio program in the four languages 





es im- 





Commission. The program furnishes current news 
on social and economic happenings in the area and 


found by coordinated effort. This type of program 
is important in an area where illiteracy is high and 
ic] people widely separated. 

5. The Commission continued to publish a 


tinuing means of publishing information on 
scientific, educational, and economic develop- 
ments in or relating to the Caribbean and is 
mmis} Widely distributed to local governments, libraries, 
tment] and individuals. 

6. One regular business meeting of the Com- 
mission was held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, May 
.. | 24-29, 1948, and the working committee met at 
1Ssi0"/ frequent intervals. 

The Commission at this meeting approved 
- four plans for a study of the movement of population 
, the Caribbean region including population 

growth, pressure, and migratory movements. 
: a | Emphasis of the meeting was on the Commission’s 
bility PTimary task as an advisory body in promoting 
rkets| Scientific, technological, and economic develop- 
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ment in the Caribbean area. Regional action in 
achieving such development depends upon a 
thorough knowledge of what research and research 
facilities exist in the individual territories. With 
this in view, the Commission authorized the Cen- 
tral Secretariat, which is located at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, British West Indies, to make a research 
survey covering all existing research institutions, 
projects, and personnel in the area, The results 
of this survey will form the nucleus of a perma- 
nent and active research information service in 
the Secretariat. The staff will concentrate on a 
limited number of particular fields of activity 
which have every-day application in the lives of 
the peoples of the Caribbean—such as soil erosion, 
plant and animal quarantine, nutrition, and health 
education. In addition, the Commission author- 
ized the establishment of a statistical unit in the 
Secretariat to collect, collate, analyze, and dis- 
tribute data on such matters as trade, population 
trends, and other topics of general utility to gov- 
ernments and businessmen. 

7. The Commission has been making all neces- 
sary preparation for the Third Session of the 
West Indian Conference. This preliminary work 
includes such matters as extending invitations, 
accrediting delegates, working out the agenda for 
a technical meeting, compiling basic background 
surveys, and making physical arrangements for 
transportation and accommodation. The central 
theme will be industrial development and related 
matters. The Commission expects to arrive at a 
four-nation policy statement on industrial devel- 
opment and economic productivity for the Car- 
ibbean region as a result of recommendations pro- 
duced at this Conference. 

8. Technical bulletins, dealing with the externa] 
trade of the Caribbean, were published on the fol- 
lowing subjects: fish, vegetables, grain crops, meat 
products, dairy products, cement, tobacco, ba- 
nanas, edible oils and fats, soap, matches, and 
candles. These are part of a series analyzing re- 
quirements and movements of basic products of 
trade in the Caribbean area. 

Thus, through the legislative process, it is pos- 
sible for the Government of the United States to co- 
operate and participate fully in a vital intergov- 
ernmental work which should be “. . . an excel- 
lent augury for the establishment of regional com- 
missions in other disturbed areas of the world, oc- 
cupied largely by non-self governing peoples.” 
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World Health Organization (WHO) 
1. The Senate’s Withdrawal Provision 


At the time of its adjournment sine die, Decem- 
ber 19, 1947, the First Session of the Eightieth 
Congress had witnessed the passage on July 7, 1947, 
of S. J. Res. 98, a joint resolution “Providing for 
membership and participation by the United States 
in the World Health Organization and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor”, with one important 
amendment, which provided as follows: 

Section 4. In adopting this joint resolution the Con- 
gress does so with the understanding that the United 
States reserves its right to withdraw from the Organiza- 
tion on a 90-day notice: Provided, however, That the 
financial obligations of the United States to the Organiza- 
tion shall be met in full for the Organization’s current 
fiscal year.” 

The reason for the amendment was contained 
in the report of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on S. J. Res. 98 and in the Chairman’s 
statement in presenting the report to the Senate: *° 
the Committee foresaw a possibility of the consti- 
tution of Wuo being amended in such a manner 
as to impose additional obligations on the United 
States without its consent. 


2. The House Foreign Affairs Committee With- 
drawal Provision and Other Proposed Amend- 
ments 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported out H. J. Res. 161, the companion measure 
to S. J. Res. 98, 10 days after the action in the 
Senate. Like its Senate counterpart, this Com- 
mittee recommended an amendment in the form 
of a new section, providing for United States 
withdrawal from Wo on a one-year notice 
rather than the 90 days contained in the Senate 
version. In addition, it recommended several 
other amendments, of which the following are 
the more important for the purposes of this 
account: (@) a provision requiring an investiga- 
tion by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
any person serving as a representative or delegate 
to the Assembly of Wuo and (0) a provision 
requiring that “no citizen or resident in the United 
States” could participate in the activities of 
Wo without the consent of the Secretary of State. 

Thus, when the Second Session convened on 
January 6, 1948, action had been completed by the 
Senate authorizing United States membership and 
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participation in and contribution to Wuo, witiheir 
the withdrawal provision noted, and the Houggnd 
Foreign Affairs Committee had reported out itgprnm 
companion bill, also with a withdrawal provisionffhis 
plus other amendments which would vitally affech7 of 
United States representation to the Organization — 
which was established to make possible the “at), 4, 
tainment by all peoples of the highest possible}stap 
level of health”. consi 













assur 
3. Department of State’s Comments on the Protrpre 
posed Amendments taine 


On January 8, 1948, letters signed by the Unde fl 
Secretary of State were dispatched to Senator} ar 
Vandenberg, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re}recto 
lations Committee and President pro tempore ofjitruc 
the Senate, to Representative Eaton, chairman off®®! 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, and to Rep” ' 
resentative Judd, who had sponsored H. J. Res. 161. a 
Enclosed with these letters were comments by the :. 
Department of State, in memorandum form, calk} i) se 
ing attention, among other things, to the fact that 
the withdrawal provision had been questioned by 
other governments and to the language of thtltyp 
declaration unanimously agreed to July 17, 1946) _ 
by the International Health Conference, which} 1 
had formulated Wuo’s constitution. This deo} fina 
laration, a part of the official record of the Conferjime 
ence, stated that: lice 








A member is not bound to remain in the Organization 
if its rights and obligations as such are changed by adj par’ 
amendment to the Constitution in which it has not coh] Wo 
curred and which it finds itself unable to accept.” 

The Department’s comment on the proposed] ih, 
amendment providing “That no citizen of or ret], , 
ident in the United States shall participate in any} w,, 
session, conference or meeting, or other work of the 
the World Health Organization or of any sub 
ordinate committee or organization thereof with- 
out the consent of the Secretary of State”, was 
that the inclusion of such an amendment in the 
instrument of acceptance of the United States of | ¥ 
the constitution of WHo would appear to have the Un 
effect of placing the Director General of Wxoj 5! 
under an obligation not to employ any United] 
States citizens or foreign nationals resident in the} 
United States without the consent of the Secretary |r 
of State. This provision would run counter tos 
basic principle on which the United Nations and] W: 
its specialized agencies are founded, namely, that] &V 
their staffs should consist of persons who perform} ©1a 
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, witkheir duties as faithful international civil servants 
Houssnd who do not act as representatives of the gov- 
ut itsrnments of which they happen to be nationals. 
visionffhis principle is clearly stated in articles 35 and 
affeeis7 of the Wu constitution, which read as follows: 


me Article 35. The Director-General shall appoint the staff 
© “Atle the Secretariat in accordance with staff regulations 
SSiblijstablished by the Health Assembly. The paramount 
consideration in the employment of the staff shall be to 
assure that the efficiency, integrity and internationally 
2 P: T¢lepresentative character of the Secretariat shall be main- 
tained at the highest level. Due regard shall be paid 
also to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
Under a geographical basis as possible. 
enator Article 37. In the performance of their duties the Di- 
m ReJrector-General and the staff shall not seek or receive in- 
ore ofistructions from any government or from any authority 
1an offxternal to the Organization. They shall refrain from 
any action which might reflect on their position as inter- 
s. 161 national officers. Each Member of the Organization on 
oy the its part undertakes to respect the exclusively international 
y character of the Director-General and the staff and not 
» Cally seek to influence them.” 


e bi 4. Steps Toward Final Congressional Action 
f the 
1946, 
which} The Department of State was most anxious that 
; decifinal congressional action be taken without 
mnferjimendments which could conceivably prevent the 
uceptance of the United States instrument of 
zation) deposit and that such action be taken in time for 
by atjparticipation of this Government in the First 
t cot World Health Assembly, which was scheduled to 

convene in Geneva on June 24, 1948. Absence of 
posed the United States from this meeting, which was 
he to mark “the beginning of full-scale activity of 
xa Wuo and the termination of the interim phase of 
a the development of the international health 
with-| *¢@cy planned by plenipotentiaries of 62 gov- 
| was érnments at the International Health Conference 
n the| #* New York City during the summer of 1946”,” 
es of Yould mean forfeiting the opportunity of the 
e the| United States to influence the program and or- 
Wuol g2nizational structure of Wxo, including selection 
nited| f a Director General, site of headquarters, and 
n the| Members of the Executive Board, as well as de- 
etary | ermination of budget and scale of contributions. 
- to a| Moreover, participation by the United States in 
; and| Wo had, in fact, been supported by representa- 
that] tives of numerous public and professional asso- 
form| ciations in the medical and public-health fields.” 
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Tapstine or H. J. Res. 161 anp INTRODUCTION OF 
Irs New Version, H. J. Res. 409 


On March 12, 1948, the House Committee on 
Rules met to consider a resolution proposed by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee which provided 
for consideration of H. J. Res. 161 by the House 
of Representatives. This resolution, however, was 
tabled. On April 7, 1948, Wo came into official 
existence, as a specialized agency, when the last 
of the required 26 United Nations members de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations its instrument of acceptance of the Wxo 
constitution. On May 19, 1948, Representative 
Judd, to avoid delay, introduced in the House 
H. J. Res. 409, a rewritten version of the pre- 
viously reported H. J. Res. 161. The new measure 
was referred to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, which acted with dispatch, for the follow- 
ing day the measure was unanimously reported 
out. As thus reported, H. J. Res. 409 contained 
new features,> such as a requirement that the 
United States Representative on the Executive 
Board of Wuo, when there is one, be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and that he have “ten 
years active practice as a physician or surgeon”, 
an authorization of funds on a per annum basis 
instead of for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1947, almost past, and a provision stating that 
nothing in the WuHo constitution involves any com- 
mitment to specific legislative action by the United 
States Congress.” 

The constitution of Wuo actually specifies that 
the delegates to the Health Assembly “should be 
chosen from among persons most qualified by their 
technical competence in the field of health, prefer- 
ably representing the national health administra- 
tion of the Member”,* in recognition of the fact 
that Wuo will be primarily concerned with prob- 
lems of public-health technique and administra- 
tion. Accordingly, if the United States is to have 
effective representation on the Executive Board, 
one of whose functions is “to act as the executive 
organ of the Health Assembly”,” the United States 
Representative should be a qualified public-health 
expert. Therefore, the new feature with regard 
to 10 years active practice introduced by the House 
Committee might, conceivably, exclude a high pro- 
portion of doctors of medicine, with less than 10 
years active practice, who have attained distinction 











in public health, preventive medicine, and medical 
research, all of which are fields of primary interest 
to Wuo.” 

Action moved swiftly at this stage. On May 
20, 1948, the House Committee reported H. Res. 
602 * to provide for, and make in order, the expe- 
ditious consideration by the House of H. J. Res. 
409, the rewritten version of H. J. Res. 161 which 
this Committee had tabled. On May 28, 1948, the 
Rules Committee’s resolution, confining the debate 
on the new measure to one hour, was agreed to by 
the House, which acted quickly thereafter in pass- 
ing H. J. Res. 409." To save precious time, how- 
ever, Representative Judd then asked unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of a simi- 
lar Senate joint resolution, S. J. Res. 98.% Since 
there was no objection, the Clerk read S. J. Res. 
98, whereupon Representative Judd offered an 
amendment, in effect incorporating the new fea- 
tures of H. J. Res. 409 into the Senate joint reso- 
lution. §S. J. Res. 98 then passed the House, as 
amended, and by unanimous consent the proceed- 
ings by which H. J. Res. 409 was passed were va- 
cated and this House measure laid on the table, 
The amendment of S. J. Res. 98 by the House 
meant, of course, reference of the measure to a 
committee of conference, representing both 
houses of Congress, following the disagreement 
of the Senate to the amendment. The conference 
committee met and submitted its report * on June 
4, 1948, Four days later, both houses of Congress 
agreed to the report,” thus completing final legis- 
lative action. 


5, Publie Law 643 


On June 14, 1948, President Truman signed 
8. J. Res. 98, which became Public Law 643. That 
same day the President issued the following 
statement: 


I have today signed a Joint Resolution providing for 
the U.S. membership and participation in the World Health 
Organization. I haye at the same time signed the In- 
strument of Acceptance of the Constitution of the World 
Health Organization, which will immediately be sent to 
the United Nations for deposit. 

In view of the long history of effective international 
cooperation in the field of health which spares us the 
haunting fear of devastating epidemies of cholera and 
plague, we can look to the World Health Organization 
with hope and expectation. While performing its hu- 
mane service, it will at the same time contribute to gen- 
eral economic improvement through the progressive de- 
velopment of healthy, alert, productive manpower. The 









world economy is Seriously burdened, and unnecess: 








so, by malaria, tuberculosis and other controllaby 4 
diseases, h 

‘The World Health Organization can help contriby " 
substantially to the attainment of the healthy, vigoroyy U2! 
citizenry which the world needs so badly today aaj WH 
tomorrow. fort 

Iam proud to have signed this Joint Resolution a of t. 
makes it possible for the United States to continue reta 





leadership in this important work. In the technieal f 
of health we hold today a pre-eminent position. We mus a pe 
and will give freely of our great knowledge to help libe. had 
ate men everywhere from the overhanging dread of that 
ventable disease. In doing so through the World Healti] the 
Organization we once again testify to our faith in t Hea 
United Nations as the great instrument for reaching thew 

goals of common understanding and mutual helpfalnea| °™ 
among nations which alone can lead to peace and security thor 











for all peoples.” was 
The chief features of Public Law 643 are: 1948 
aga 


1, Authorization for the President to accep part 
membership for the United States in Wmi} +}, 
(sec. 1) ; 0 

2. Mandate to the President to designate the) ,,.., 
delegates and alternates to sessions of the Organi} , 4; 
zation’s World Health Assembly and the United Uni 
States Representative to the Executive Board of 
Wuo (whenever the United States becomes en- 
titled to designate a person to serve on the Board) 
(sec, 2) ; vee 

3. Such Representative is to be designated by} »ti! 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate andj 2 
must be a graduate of a recognized medical schodlf "¢ 
and have spent not less than three years in active) “™ 
practice as a physician or surgeon (sec. 2) ; eu 

4, A proviso for investigation as to loyalty and ‘ 
security by the Federal Bureau of Investigation of “i 
the delegates, alternates, and Representative (se¢| 
2); 

5. Authorization of an annual appropriation not i. 
to exceed 1,920,000 dollars per annum for payment} j¢ ;, 
of the United States share of Wuo’s expenses (see. 
3(a)) and a limitation of 83 thousand dollars for | The 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947, to cover ex | 'zat 
penses incident to participation.*” 

6, A proviso reserving the right of the United] 
States, in the absence of any provision in the WH0 
constitution for withdrawal, to withdraw from 
Wo on a one-year notice (sec, 4) ; and and 

7, A statement that it is the understanding of}, ,, 
Congress that nothing in the Wao constitution} y},; 
commits the United States to enact any specifie 
legislative program (sec. 5), pea 
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6. Action of First World Health Assembly 


| In view of the provision in section 4 that the 
coronj United States reserves its right to withdraw from 
1y ag Wo, the Secretariat of the United Nations in- 
formed Dr. Brock Chisholm, Executive Secretary 
hid of the Interim Commission of Wuo, that the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations was not in 
¢ mus # POSition to determine whether the United States 
) libep| had become a party to the Wuo constitution and 
of prm| that therefore the Secretary-General would refer 
the United States acceptance to the First World 
in t# Health Assembly and would be guided by the As- 
“ nea{ sembly’s action with respect to the matter.** The 
ecurif| thorny question raised by the withdrawal provision 
was disposed of by the Assembly when on July 2, 
1948,°* it unanimously aecepted the United States 
as a member of Wuxo, thus paving the way for full 
cep! participation by the United States in a wide field 
Wa) of human improvement.‘ 
On July 13, 1948, Dr. Yuen-Li Liang, the direc- 
: the tor of the Legal Department of the United Nations, 
"gant acting on behalf of the Secretary-General of the 
fm United Nations, notified the Secretary of State of 
rd @ the admission of the United States to Wuo in the 


S el: y 
oard) following words: 


rollab 







... I have the honour to inform you that I have been 
2 by notified by the Executive Secretary of the Interim Commis- 
e and sion of the World Health Organization that on 2 July 1948 
choo the World Health Assembly unanimously approved the 
ctivg admission of the United States of America as a Member 
of the World Health Organization. 

In accordance with Article 82 of the Constitution, the 
Secretary-General will notify all States parties to the 
Constitution of the World Health Organization that the 
United States of America is considered to be a party to 
the said Constitution as from 21 June 1948, the date of 
deposit with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
of its instrument of acceptance.“ 


on of 
(seé, 


n not 


-s for | The Constitution of the International Labor Organ- 
sr ex- | zation (ILO) Instrument of Amendment, 1946 


1. Necessity for Revision 


nited The Ito was established in 1919, pursuant to 
Wao provisions of the peace treaties negotiated at the 
frol | end of World War I, in the belief that universal 

and lasting peace can be established only if it is 
ig of based on social justice, that conditions of labor 
om which involve injustice, hardship, and privation 
eel |mnay produce unrest so great as to imperil the 
peace and harmony of the world, and that the 
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failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
of labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve conditions in their own 
countries. The United States became a member 
of the Organization on August 20, 1934, when the 
President, exercising the authority conferred on 
him in Public Resolution 43, 73d Congress, 2d 
session, approved June 19, 1934, accepted an invi- 
tation to membership tendered by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference.” Since then, the United 
States has played an important part in Ino activ- 
ities and has made substantial contributions to 
its budget. 

Although the end of World War I witnessed the 
creation of the Organization, necessity for the 
remodeling of the Ino constitution to bring it 
in line with social conditions in the postwar world 
and with the new structure of international or- 
ganization was apparent long before the end of 
World War II. Consideration was given the 
problem at the Twenty-sixth Session of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in Philadelphia in 
1944, which adopted a declaration defining the 
aims and purposes of the Ino. Constitutional re- 
vision was again discussed in Paris in 1945 and in 
1946 was studied by a tripartite Conference dele- 
gation which had been instructed to prepare a 
report on all aspects of the question. Following 
the recommendations of the Conference delega- 
tion, the instrument of amendment, comprising a 
comprehensive revision of the Ixo constitution, 
was adopted by a unanimous vote of the Twenty- 
ninth Session of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Montreal on October 9, 1946.*° 

The significant constitutional changes “ may be 
grouped as follows: 


(a) Those determining the relations between 
the Ito and the United Nations and the various 
other international organizations 

(6) Those clarifying the obligations of states 
members as to conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the Conference 

(c) Regional arrangements 

(d) Colonial arrangements 

(e) Those strengthening the role of the Gov- 
erning Body 

(f) Those relating to Conference procedure, 
and 
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(g) Those clarifying the special position of 
federal states.** 


2. Department of State’s Proposal to Congress 


On May 8, 1947, during the First Session of the 
Eightieth Congress, Secretary of State Marshall 
addressed letters to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate (Senator Vandenberg) and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives (Repre- 
sentative Martin) which were of major impor- 
tance to the growing participation of the United 
States in international organization. Together 
with these letters, there were enclosed a draft joint 
resolution authorizing the President to accept on 
behalf of the United States the revised constitu- 
tion of the Ino which had been adopted at Mont- 
real, a memorandum explaining the purposes of 
the proposed legislation and the necessity there- 
for, and copies of letters on the subject from the 
delegates who represented the employers and 
workers of the United States respectively at the 
Twenty-ninth Session of the International Labor 
Conference.“ 


3. Action by Senate and House Committees 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee acted 
with dispatch on this legislative proposal, for 
only 10 days later it reported out to the Senate 
without amendment S. J. Res. 117, “Providing for 
acceptance by the United States of America of 
the Constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization Instrument of Amendment, and fur- 
ther authorizing an appropriation for payment 
of the United States share of the expenses of mem- 
bership and for expenses of participation by the 
United States”, substantially as drafted by the 
Department of State.*7 On June 2, 1947, S. J. Res. 
117 passed the Senate, with no debate necessary.“ 

The following day the measure was referred to 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and on 
July 24, 1947, was reported out, with amendments. 
Both Committees recognized that the Congress 
was faced with a legislative proposal which 
would authorize the United States to partici- 
pate and contribute to a revitalized interna- 
tional organization, geared to modern social and 
organizational developments, whose work is of 
especial significance to the United States, having, 
as it does, the highest standards in economic and 
social affairs.“° The House Committee recast 
S. J. Res. 117 to include (1) a fixed dollar 
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limitation of 550 thousand dollars as the United 
States share authorized to be contributed to Ire 
and also a limitation of 95 thousand dollars to 
cover expenses incident to participation,” and (2) 
the addition of a new section: 


Sec. 3. No person shall serve as representative, delegate, 
or alternate from the United States until such person 
has been investigated as to loyalty and security by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; and no citizen of or 
resident in the United States shall participate in any 
session, conference, or meeting, or other work of the 
International Labour Organization or of any subordinate 
committee or organization thereof without the consent 
of the Secretary of State.” 


These amendments were in line with the House 
amendments to S. J. Res. 98, the WHo measure, 
which, as we have seen, had been reported out by 
the House earlier, on July 17, 1947. In this re 
spect, therefore, S. J. Res. 117 may be considered 
the companion piece of S. J. Res. 98 (WuHo). 


4. Final Action—Second Session 


On June 14, 1948, the motion of Representative 
Jackson (California,) to suspend the rules and 
pass S. J. Res. 117, with amendments, was voted 
on favorably by the requisite two thirds.” Again, 
as in the case of Wuo, Senator Vandenberg’s mo- 
tion, on June 15, 1948, that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment of the House and requesting a 
conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two houses thereon was agreed to.® 
The following day the House agreed to a confer- 
ence. The conference committee met, and on June 
17, 1948, the conference report was approved by 
both houses of Congress, thus completing the nec 
essary legislative action.™ 


5. Public Law 843 


S. J. Res. 117 was approved by the President 
on June 30, 1948, and became Public Law 843 
which contains the following important pro 
visions: 

(a) Authorization for the President to accept 
for the United States the constitution of the Iw 
instrument of amendment, 1946 (sec. 1) ; 

(6) Authorization of an annual appropriation 
not to exceed $1,091,739 per annum for payment 
of the United States share of ILo’s expenses (see 
2(a)) and a limitation of 95 thousand dollars pet 
annum to cover expenses incident to participation 
(sec. 2(b)) ; and 
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(c) A statement that “No person shall serve as 
representative, delegate or alternate from the 
United States until such person has been investi- 
gated as to loyalty and security by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation” (sec. 3). 


It is interesting to note that no provision was 
incorporated similar to sec. 3 of Public Law 643 
(Wuo), requiring the advice and consent of the 
Senate with respect to United States representa- 
tion, nor any statement with regard to not commit- 
ting the United States to enact any specific leg- 
islative program (sec. 5, Public Law 643). Of 
significance, too, is the absence in the law, as in the 
tase of Wuo, of the provision with respect to the 
Secretary of State’s consent to participation by a 
citizen or resident of the United States in the 
activities of the Organization. 


tll. ACTION INITIATED AND COMPLETED 
DURING SECOND SESSION 

International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 

“The whole concept of the specialized agency”, 
as has been well expressed, “is based on the con- 
viction that peace cannot be maintained indef- 
initely by nothing more than procedures for set- 
tling international disputes and stopping aggres- 
sion, essential as they are...”.% The world 
organization charted at San Francisco is, of course, 
the agency which has topmost responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity. But the Charter of the United Nations itself 
recognizes that conditions of stability, cooperation, 
and well-being must be created if peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations are to be secured 
and that toward the achievement of this goal the 
specialized agency can render special service.*" 
Though it may be agreed that the Iru does not 
have “wide international responsibilities”, the 
Union does, nevertheless, serve as a striking illus- 
tration of the role of the specialized agency in a 
major area of intergovernmental cooperative effort 
of a technical nature. Thus, article 1 of the agree- 
ment between the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union provides for 
the recognition by the United Nations of the Iru 
“...as the specialized agency responsible for 
taking such action as may be appropriate under 
its basic instrument for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth therein”.® 
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1. Atlantic City Telecommunication and Radio 
Conferences 


At the Five Power Preliminary Telecommunica- 
tion Conference held in Moscow, September—Octo- 
ber 1946, the Representatives of China, France, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the United States agreed that the 
existing telecommunication convention, signed at 
Madrid on December 9, 1932, and its appended 
radio regulations, signed at Cairo on April 8, 1938, 
required urgent revision in the light of technical 
developments in the telecommunication field and 
of problems resulting from dislocations of war. 
Particular attention was paid to proposed reor- 
ganization of the constitution and structure of the 
Irv, the oldest international governmental organ- 
ization in existence, having its foundation in the 
old International Telegraph Union organized at 
Paris in 1865. Thus, the details governing the 
convening of the conferences which were to follow 
in Atlantic City in 1947 were decided upon in 
advance and much of the ground work had already 
been laid. 

The International Telecommunication Confer- 
ence met at Atlantic City from July 2 to October 
2, 1947, and the International Radio Conference 
met from May 16 to October 2, 1947, the former 
Conference to revise or replace the Madrid con- 
vention and the latter to revise the Cairo radio 
regulations.” 

The following nongovernmental organizations 
were represented at the Radio Conference: Inter- 
national Radio Electric Committee, International 
Radio Maritime Committee, Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union, American Broadcasting Associa- 
tion, International Air Transport Association, 
International Amateur Radio Union, Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Organization, International 
Broadcasting Union, International Chamber of 
Commerce, International Federation of Radio 
Officers, International Shipping Conferences, In- 
ternational Shipping Federation, and Radio 
Officers Union. The rules of procedure for the 
Plenipotentiary Conferences permitted observers 
representing these organizations to attend sessions 
of the Conference but not to participate in the 
discussions. 

The accomplishments of the two Conferences 
have been fully discussed elsewhere.” They are, 
in summary, as follows: 








(1) BRapio ConFerENcE 


(a) Adoption of a world-wide frequency-allo- 
cation table extending up to 10,500,000 kilocycles 
(the table established by the Cairo conference 
extended only up to 30,000). 

(5) Creation of the International Frequency 
Registration Board (Irrs), a permanent board of 
11 experts. 

(c) Creation of the Provisional Frequency 
Board (Pre) for the purpose of putting the new 
allocation table into effect, composed of the 11 
Irrs experts plus national members from any 
countries desirous of being represented on the Prs. 


(2) Te~ecommunicaTion CONFERENCE (CENTERED 
ON REORGANIZATION OF THE ITU) 


(a) Adoption of the concept of the Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference as the supreme organ of the 
Union, to meet every 5 years and to have the ul- 
timate responsibility for all Irv affairs. 

(5) Reorganization and enlargement of the 
Bureau of the Irv, which is to become the General 
Secretariat, with increased responsibilities, 

(c) Adoption of the principle of one vote for 
each member of the Union, to which the United 
States attached great importance. 

(d) Constituting of the Union’s international 
consultative committees (telegraph (Ccrr), radio 
(Com), and telephone (CcrF)) as permanent or- 
gans of the Union. 

(e) Setting up of an administrative council, 
meeting at least once a year, thus providing a con- 
tinuity of functioning between Conferences. 

(f) As is the procedure in the United Nations, 
adoption of Chinese, English, Russian, and Span- 
ish, in addition to French, as the official languages 
of the Union. 

(g) Establishment of a new basis for member- 
ship in the Union, taking account of the resolution 
of December 12, 1946, of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations concerning Franco Spain.® 

(i) Conclusion of the agreement between the 
United Nations and the International Telecommu- 
nication Union, bringing the Irv into relationship 
with the United Nations (referred to above). 


2, The Senate’s Advice and Consent to Ratification 


When President Truman on February 17, 1948, 
transmitted to the Senate for its advice and con- 
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sent to ratification a copy each of the international 
telecommunication convention, with annexes, the 
final protocol to the convention, and the radio 
regulations annexed to the convention, it was thug 
possible for the Chief Executive to enclose a report 
of the Secretary of State to the President covering 
the accomplishments, among others, which have 
been noted. In addition, the President was care- 
ful to point out that: 


In the event that the Senate advises and consents to 
ratification of the convention, final protocol, and radio 
regulations, it is requested that the Senate do so with 
the understanding that such ratification will be subject 
to the declarations which were made by the delegates of 
the United States in signing the convention and which 
are set forth in the final protocol to the convention, 
namely : Signature of this Convention for and in the name 
of the United States of America constitutes, in accordance 
with its constitutional processes, signature also on behalf 
of all territories of the United States of America, 

The United States of America formally declares that the 
United States of America does not, by signature of this 
Convention on its behalf, accept any obligation in respect 
of the Telegraph Regulations, the Telephone Regulations, 
or the Additional Radio Regulations referred to in Article 
18 of the Atlantic City Convention.“ 


On the floor of the Senate, Senator Vandenberg, 
in presenting the instruments to the Senate on 
June 2, 1948, stated : 


Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Maine 
[White] had hoped to be present to make a brief statement 
regarding this treaty. He, I think we can all concede, is 
the best-informed man in the Senate in respect to the 
subject matter involved in the treaty, the subject matter 
being the revision of the Madrid Convention, the recon 
sideration of the Cairo radio regulations, the establish- 
ment of an international high-frequency broadcasting or 
ganization, and the allocation of frequencies to the service 
of high-frequency broadcasting. An orderly system of 
international rule and practice, which would give assur 
ance of the largest and most efficient use of radio inter 
nationally with a minimum of interference and friction in 
the use of the available airways, is the matter involved 

I am very sure that the chairman of the committee 
would be at a total loss to understand the technicalities of 
the treaty even if it were explained for days. Therefore, 
the action which he recommends to the Senate is based 
upon the same reasons which he believes justify the Senate 
in accepting the treaty. I make this simple statement it 
respect to it. 

The Senator from Maine, at the conclusion of his report, 
which is the report I sent to every Senator last week end, 
certifies as follows: 


“No governmental agency opposes ratification of this 
treaty, and I know of no American commercial interest 
which has raised its voice against ratification. There # 
an extraordinary unanimity of view among all interests 
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that the Senate should take prompt and affirmative action. 
I urge this course upon the committee and upon the 
Senate.” 

Mr. President, I know the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee felt—a feeling which I am sure the Senate will 
share—that when the Senator from Maine was willing to 
devote his recuperating strength during the last three 
weeks to a careful study of this treaty, the judgment of 
the Senator from Maine on a subject of this nature was of 
paramount value, and in view of a total lack of opposition 
either in public or by private interests in the United States 
in respect to this area of action, I believe the Senate will 
be of opinion that the Senator’s approval of the treaty, 
which may perhaps be his final formal act in connection 
with his distinguished public service, deserves the ratifica- 
tion which the committee itself has given. 

Mr. President, I submit that the treaty is entitled to be 
ratified.” 


Following the reading of the resolution of rati- 
fication by the Senate legislative clerk, the resolu- 
tion was agreed to, and thereby the Senate gave 
its advice and consent to the ratification by the 
President of the instruments, which he subse- 
quently signed on June 18, 1948.” 

Article 49 of the international telecommunica- 
tion convention (concluded in Atlantic City on 
October 2, 1947) provides that the convention 
shall enter into force on January 1, 1949, with re- 
gard to countries and territories which have rati- 
fied or adhered to the convention by that date.” 
The Irv has, nevertheless, already begun to focus 
its attention on the bodies established and the pro- 
cedures set up by the Atlantic City conferences, 
which have so well brought the Union up to date 
on telecommunication and on developments in the 
maturing field of international organization. 


United Nations Headquarters Loan (Responsibility 
ef thejHest) 

On February 20, 1948, when President Truman 
transmitted his report to the Eightieth Congress 
concerning the activities of the United Nations and 
the participation therein of the United States 
during the calendar year 1947, he made the fol- 
lowing remarks of prime significance to the future 
of the United Nations: 


The problem of financing construction of the head- 
quarters in a war-torn, dollar-short world economy was 
a difficult one on which the Advisory Committee on Head- 
quarters held several discussions during the summer, fol- 
lowing exploration of this problem by the Secretary- 
General. It soon became apparent that, owing to the crit- 
ical dollar shortage, it would not be possible to finance the 
construction out of dollar contributions to be made by 
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the Member nations during the next few years. The pos- 
sibilities of raising the money through private loans were 
carefully explored. This solution, however, turned out 
to be impracticable for a number of reasons. Under the 
most satisfactory arrangement that was proposed, the 
loan would cover only part of the cost so that a substan- 
tial cash contribution would still have to be made by Mem- 
bers. Protection of the legal position of the lenders would 
involve difficult arrangements with respect to waiver of 
the United Nations immunity from suit and additional 
complications in architectural planning to satisfy the lend- 
ers that the buildings would be adaptable for other use in 
the theoretical contingency of a foreclosure. Moreover, 
there were indications that many Members would consider 
it inconsistent with the prestige of the United Nations if 
it were under obligations to private financial interests. 

In view of the complications involved in private financ- 
ing, the members of the Advisory Committee (the United 
States Representative abstaining from the discussion) 
unanimously requested the Secretary-General te approach 
the United States Government regarding the possibility 
of its making a loan. 

In determining whether a loan should be made, consider- 
ation was given to the advantages, including not only sav- 
ings in our participation and other economic factors bat 
facilitation of our work in the United Nations, which the 
United States derives from the location of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations in this country. 

In view of all the circumstances, it seemed that the 
United States could well afford as a recognition of the 
material as well as intangible benefits aceruing to the 
United States from location of the United Nations on its 
shores, not only to make a loan to the United Nations for 
the construction of the headquarters, but to waive any 
interest on such a loan. Accordingly, Ambassador Austin 
was authorized to inform the Secretary-General, on behalf 
of the President, that the President would request the 
Congress to authorize such a loan without interest. This 
offer was accepted unanimously by the General Assembly 
on November 20, on the express understanding that it was 
subject to the requisite authorization of the Congress. At 
the date of this report, a loan agreement is being negoti- 
ated with the United Nations for submission to the 
Congress.” [Italics supplied by the author.]} 


1. Antecedents to the Proposal ® 


The following discussion of sequence of events 
describes in fuller detail the background of, and 
necessity for, the loan agreement described in the 
President’s report: 

1. Earty Sreps. The United Nations Charter, 
adopted at San Francisco on June 26, 1945, left 
the location of the United Nations headquarters 
to the General Assembly. Unanimously, on De- 
cember 10 and 11, 1945, the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United States invited 
the United Nations to locate its seat and permanent 
headquarters in the United States. (House Con- 
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current Resolution 75, 79th Congress, First Ses- 
sion). The invitation was accepted by the General 
Assembly in February 1946. 

2. Setecrion or New Yorx. Throughout 1946 
the United Nations committee investigated various 
sites in the United States, particularly New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Boston. It 
finally decided to accept a gift offer of an area in 
midtown New York made available by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and by the city of New York. On 
February 26, 1947, the Congress of the United 
States exempted the gift from gift taxes. (Public 
Law 7, 80th Congress, First Session). The first 
meeting of the Headquarters Advisory Committee 
was held under the chairmanship of Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin in January 1947. 

3. Tue Heapquarters AGREEMENT. An agree- 
ment covering the establishment of a permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations upon the New 
York site and also providing for the control of the 
headquarters was negotiated and signed between 
the United States and the United Nations on June 
26, 1947. On August 4, 1947, both Houses of Con- 
gress unanimously authorized the President to 
bring the headquarters agreement into effect. 
(Public Law 357, 80th Congress, First Session.) 

4, Tue Question or A Loan. The construction 
of the permanent headquarters" of the United 
Nations was suspended until a formula for financ- 
ing such construction could be found, since the 
dollar shortage made it impracticable for most of 
the Members of the United Nations to make cash 
contributions. Thus, the Headquarters Advisory 
Committee of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly was faced with a major initial problem of de- 
ciding the best available means of obtaining a loan 
to finance the construction. A private loan was 
found to be out of the question, since even the most 
favorable terms available would still require Mem- 
bers to put up dollars that they did not have, and 
the necessity of clearing building plans with the 
lenders so as to insure the adaptability of the 
structures for other use in event of foreclosure was 
an additional impediment. Also, such a loan was 
thoroughly investigated and found to be beyond 
the statutory authorization of the Export-Import 
Bank and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and beyond the powers of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development.” Ac- 
cordingly, the idea of financing through a United 
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States Government loan was developed, in the fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a) August 29, 1947: Unanimous decision by 
the Headquarters Advisory Committee (the 
United States Representative abstaining) to re- 
quest the Secretary-General to approach the 
United States Government regarding the possi- 
bility of a loan to finance the construction of the 
proposed headquarters. 

(6) October 22, 1947: Dispatch of letters by the 
Acting Secretary of State to the chairmen and the 
senior minority members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representatives 
and of the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Committee on Finance, and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate, stating the 
intention of the United States Government to of- 
fer an interest-free loan to the United Nations to 
facilitate the headquarters building program and 
inviting comment in advance of the offer. 

(c) October 29, 1947: Reply to the Secretary- 
General signed by Ambassador Austin, Represent- 
ative of the United States, stating, in part: 

The Government of the United States would be pre 
pared to enter into negotiations with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations with a view to concluding 
a loan agreement whereby an interest-free United States 
Government loan would be made available for the pur- 
pose of financing all or part of the cost of constructing the 
United Nations headquarters. It would be the under- 
standing of my Government that such a loan would be for 
an amount not exceeding $65,000,000. Further, it is 
understood that the loan would be extended for a period 
to be determined by negotiation with the Secretary- 
General and would be repayable in annual installments 
from the ordinary budget of the United Nations, 

Such a loan would, of course, require the approval of 
the United States Congress. The President of the United 
States would be willing to request the approval of such a 
loan by the Congress upon conclusion of negotiations be- 
tween the Secretary-General and my Government. It is 
assumed that the General Assembly will at this session 
make the necessary decisions and give the necessary au- 
thorizations required to proceed with the construction and 
financing of the headquarters. 


(d) November 20, 1947: Adoption by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary-General to negotiate a loan consistent 
with the indicated terms and contingent upon con- 
gressional approval and appropriations. 

(e) November 21, 1947: Exchange of notes be- 
tween the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
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and Ambassador Austin bringing into effect the 
United Nations headquarters agreement. 

(f) February 13, 1948: Dispatch of letters by 
the Under Secretary of State-to the chairmen and 
the senior minority members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives and of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate, setting forth 
in detail the terms of the headquarters loan agree- 
ment and all developments antecedent to it, stating 
the United States intention to sign the agreement 
and again inviting comment. 

(g) February 25, 1948: Decision by the Head- 
quarters Advisory Committee to advise the Secre- 
tary-General to execute the draft loan agreement. 


On March 23, 1948, the headquarters loan agree- 
ment, referred to by the President in his report to 
the Congress on United States activities in the 
United Nations for 1947, was signed by Trygve 
Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
representing the Organization, and by Ambassa- 
dor Austin, on behalf of the United States. 


2. Congressional Action 


On April 7, 1948, the President transmitted the 
agreement to the Second Session of the Eightieth 
Congress. In the message transmitting the agree- 
ment, the President stated in part: 

I transmit herewith for the consideration of the Con- 
gress an agreement between the United States and the 
United Nations concerning a loan of $65,000,000, without 
interest, to be made by the United States to the United 
Nations to finance the construction of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations in the United States. I 
also enclose a letter from the Acting Secretary of State 
regarding this agreement. 


It is my hope that the Congress will carefully consider 
this proposal and grant its approval. The construction 
of the permanent headquarters of the United Nations will 
be tangible evidence to the world that the United States 
is supporting to the full the institution to which the 
peoples of all nations are looking as their best hope for 
freedom from the fear of war.” 

On May 4, 1948, Senator Ives introduced S. J. 
Res. 212, authorizing the President to bring the 
loan agreement into effect on the part of the 
United States. The resolution was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Committee unanimously reported the resolution to 
the Senate without amendments, on June 15, 
1948. The principal arguments supporting the 
Committee’s approval of the loan were: “ 
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1. It is essential to United States prestige and 
leadership in the United Nations; 

2. It will greatly improve the operations of the 
United Nations by providing it with efficient head- 
quarters ; 

3. By making the loan, the Federal Government 
would be responding to the substantial expendi- 
tures already undertaken by the city of New 
York with respect to the headquarters; 

4, Adequate security for the loan is guaranteed 
by a lien on the headquarters buildings in favor 
of the United States; 

5. The loan will serve as concrete evidence of 
United States full support of the United Nations; 
and 

6. It will constitute a vote of confidence for the 
United Nations at a critical time in its history. 


Three days later, S. J. Res. 212 was passed by the 
Senate, with two amendments proposed by Sena- 
tor Ives authorizing the construction of the 
headquarters building to proceed through the 
borrowing of not in excess of 25 million dollars 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as 
an advance, until such time as the appropriation 
is actually made. The incorporation of these 
amendments was intended to enable the United 
Nations to proceed with its headquarters construc- 
tion with as little delay as possible.” 

On the House side, Representative Javits had 
introduced H. J. Res. 386, the companion resolu- 
tion to S. J. Res. 212, as early as April 26, 1948. 
The measure was referred to the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that day, and there it was 
placed in a one-package bill, H. R. 6802, together 
with three other legislative proposals being con- 
sidered by the Committee at the time, all sharing 
the common objective of strengthening the United 
Nations.” On June 9, 1948, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee reported out H. R. 6802, but at 
the time Congress adjourned conditionally pursu- 
ant to H. Con. Res. 218, on June 20, 1948,"* the 
measure had not received final congressional ac- 
tion. Thus, when President Truman reconvened 
the Congress on July 26, 1948, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had an opportunity to act on S. J. Res. 
212, which, it will be remembered, had passed the 
Senate previously. The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported out S. J. Res. 212 on 
August 3, 1948.% Two days later, the measure 
passed the House, under suspension of the rules 
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which allow 40 minutes of general debate but pre- 
clude amendments.” 

During the debate, Representative Javits 
pointed out the considerations in favor of the 
loan in the following words, in part: 


Mr. Speaker, the American people have shown in numer- 
ous polls and otherwise that they are overwhelmingly 
behind the Ynited Nations as the world’s best and perbaps 
last chance for peace. 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution before the House today is 
an effort to clothe those words with actions and to redeem 
the prestige and authority of the United States, especially 
with referenee to the invitation that was extended to the 
United Nations by giving it a suitable home here. 

I invite any member of the Congress to go out to the 
United Nations headquarters at Lake Success and gee the 
“salt mine” in which they work—most of the staff, espe- 
cially the personnel in the lower echelons, work in an 
abandoned factory building without natural light or air 
for most of the personnel. Then, to say whether or not we 
are acting as host to the world’s great hope for peace or 
suitably accommodating the assemblage of nations which 
by our invitation is loeated in the United States. 

As to the merits of the lean itself; the loan will be re- 
paid out of the regular budget of the United Nations. I 
do not think that has been madeclear. The United States 
contributes not most of the money but only about 40 percent 
to that budget. The reason for the loan having been made 
interest free is as q straight quid pro quo on a business 
basis. Income from the expenditures in the United States 
of the United Nations delegations and others who come here 
to the United Nations is estimated at about $20,500,000 a 
year. If the question had been; “Shall the United 
Nations headquarters be paid for outright by a special levy 
on the United Nations?” would it not have been logical to 
suppose that the United States would have been asked for 
a@ greater proportion of the amoynt than is shown by its 
contribution to the normal administrative budget of the 
United Nations? Let us say the United States would have 
been asked for at least 60 percent, and with some justice. 
Tnstead of paying more than our share of the administra- 
tive budget then, into q special building fund, we are 
making an interest-free loan. 

One final point: Would it not be anomalous for us, as 
has been said by the gentleman from Michigan, to be spend- 
ing billions of dollars for armament, and then to bridle at 
65 million dollars, a loan with adequate security, which 
we are asked to make in the cause of peace; and in the 


cause of enabling the institution for peace to have a haven 
in the one place in the world where we know it will be 
safe, in the United States? Are we not a generous enough 
host to extend to the United Nations Organization which 
is here in response to our own invitation in which the 
hope for peace of hundreds of millions of people is 
wrapped up, just thet degree of hospitality?" 


8. Provisions of Public Law 903 


Public Law 903 authorizes the President, fol- 
lowing appropriation of 65 million dollars by 
Congress, or the advance of up to 25 million dollars 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to 
bring the loan agreement into effect on the part 
of the United States. The money is to be used 
solely for the construction of the United Nations 
headquarters in New York City, including neces- 
sary architectural and engineering work, land- 
scaping, underground construction, and appro- 
priate improvements. The loan is to be interest 
free, and repayment is to be made in annual in- 
stallments, beginning July 1, 1951 (approximate 
date the United Nations will be installed in its new 
home), and ending July 1, 1982. Under the 
schedule of repayments, half of the loan is ex- 
pected to be repaid by July 1, 1966. No financial 
risk is involved, for section 6 of the loan agreement 
makes it clear that the loan is in the nature of a 
first. mortgage; so long as any part of the loan 
is unpaid, the United Nations must obtain the 
consent of the United States before disposing of 
or encumbering any of the property involved.” 

Through the national legislative process action 
was thus completed which will prove to be a tan- 
gible, visible symbol of the unswerving support 
of the United Nations by its host Member, The 
enactment of S. J. Res. 212 into law was greeted 
with great enthusiasm at Lake Success, for by its 
action the United States has not only made it pos- 
sible for the United Nations to establish a home 
here but has also given continuing evidence of the 
confidence we place in the Organization which is 
striving to keep the world in security and at peace, 

Nore: Parts IV, V, and VI of this article and an appendix 
of selected texts of related documents will appear in the 
BULLatin of Sept. 19, 1948. 


FOOTNOTES 


* Sheldon Z. Kaplan, Bightieth Congress, First Session, 
and the United Nations (Department of State publication 
2982). 

*Ibid., p. 3. The invitation was issued through the 
medium of H. Con. Res. 75, 79th Cong., 1st sess. For text, 
see appendix, BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1948. 
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*The Second Session convened Jan. 6, 1948, and ad- 
journed June 20, 1948, until noon, Dec. 31, 1948, or until 
recalled by the president pro tempore of the Senate, the 
speaker of the House of Representatives, the acting ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, and the majority leader of 
the House of Representatives, acting jointly (H. Con, Res. 
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FOOTNOTES— Continued 


218; text printed in Cong. Rec., June 21, 1948, p. 9517, 
almost identical with S. Con. Res. 33, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 
which provided for the adjournment of the First Session 
of the Hightieth Congress on July 27, 1947, until Jan. 2, 
1948). As in the case of the First Session (reconvened 
by the President of the United States Nov. 17, 1947, by 
proclamation of Oct. 23, 1947; see appendix, BULLETIN of 
Sept. 19, 1948), the President, exercising his constitutional 
power, proclaimed and declared “that an extraordinary 
occasion requires the Congress of the United States to 
convene at the Capitol” on July 26, 1948 (Proclamation 
2796, issued July 15, 1948; see appendix, BuLLEeTIN of 
Sept. 19, 1948). Neither reconvening by the President is, 
properly speaking, a call of a “special session” of Congress. 
In both cases Congress recessed. It did not adjourn 
sine die; therefore, President Truman’s recalls were 
simply a reconvening of the First Session and of the 
Second Session, respectively. Noteworthy, however, is the 
constant reference to the joint session of the two houses 
of Congress as “special session” in the President’s message 
on July 27, 1948 (see Cong. Rec., July 27, 1948, pp. 9592-94). 
For an excellent analysis of the whole subject of special 
session, see the memorandum submitted by the Federal 
Law Section, Library of Congress, to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, printed in Cong. Rec., Nov. 17, 
1947, pp. 10696-97. The First Session adjourned sine die 
Dec. 19, 1947. The Second Session adjourned Aug. 7, 1948, 
until Dec. 31, 1948, pursuant to H. Con. Res. 222, again 
under a special agreement permitting the Republican 
leadership to reconvene the Congress should conditions 
warrant (Cong. Rec., Aug. 7, 1948, pp. 10278, 10415; text 
of H. Con. Res. 222, p. 10412). 

* Legislation which has not been enacted into law during 
the first session of a Congress retains at the commencement 
of the second session the same relative position that it had 
when the first session adjourned. Pending legislation dies 
only at the end of a Congress, not at the end of a session. 

* Kaplan, op. cit., p. 16. See also Emil J. Sady, “Report 
on the South Seas Conference: With an Analysis of the 
Agreement Establishing the South Pacific Commission,” 
BuLteTIN of Mar. 16, 1947, p. 459. The full text of the 
agreement together with a “Resolution Concerning Im- 
mediate Projects” will be found in South Seas Commission 
Conference Papers, doc. P/18, Feb. 6, 1947. 

*The scale of contributions is based on national income, 
prospective national interest in and benefit from the Com- 
mission, and the administrative responsibility in the South 
Pacific of the respective governments. The percentage 
contributed, pursuant to article XIV of the agreement 
establishing the South Pacific Commission, is as follows: 
Australia, 30; France 12.5; the Netherlands, 15; New Zea- 
land, 15; the United Kingdom, 15; and the United States, 
12.5. (See also United States Relations with International 
Organizations, 8. Rept. 1757, 80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 
25-26.) The original legislative proposal, as drafted by 
the Department of State and submitted to the speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the president pro 
tempore of the Senate, did not contain the specified ceil- 
ing of $20,000 to be appropriated as the U.S. share of 
Commission expenses. The reason for not specifying any 
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definite amount, but simply stating that “There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated . . . such sums as may be 
necessary: (a) for the payment by the United States of 
its proportionate share of the expenses of the Commis- 
sion .. .”, was to make it unnecessary to seek amending 
legislation in case of an increase some subsequent fiscal 
year in the U.S. proportionate share of Commission ex- 
penses (italics supplied by author). Moreover, the De- 
partment of State must each year justify before the 
Appropriations Committees of both houses of Congress 
appropriations for participation in international organiza- 
tions. Thus, it was felt the authorizing legislation should 
be drafted in such a way as to make it unnecessary to 
seek new enabling legislation, which would be required, 
in order to authorize a possible future increase. Legis- 
lation proposed by the Department of State authorizing 
membership in the World Health Organization, Pan Amer- 
ican Railway Congress, Iro, and Caribbean Commission 
and acceptance of the constitution of the International 
Labor Organization instrument of amendment likewise 
contained no specification of amount. But the attitude 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee on these legisla- 
tive proposals was against such omission. Hence, these 
measures all contain a fixed dollar limitation. 

‘Art. XXI of the agreement provides that the Govern- 
ments of Australia, the French Republic, the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States 
of America shall become parties to the agreement by: 
(a) signature without reservation; or (b) signature ad 
referendum and subsequent acceptance. Since the repre- 
sentative of the Government of the United States had 
signed the agreement at Canberra on Feb. 6, 1947, ad 
referendum, such notification of acceptance was necessary. 
The agreement does not take effect with respect to a state 
signing ad referendum until the deposit of the instrument 
of ratification, in conformity with its constitutional pro- 
cedure (Hackworth, Digest of International Law, vol. V 
(1943), pp. 46-47). See South Seas Commission Confer- 
ence Papers, doc. P/18, Feb. 6, 1947, p. 10. Art. XXI also 
provides that the Government of Australia shall on behalf 
of all participating governments register the agreement 
with the Secretariat of the United Nations pursuant to 
art. 102 of the U.N. Charter. See also Butietin of Feb. 
15, 1948, p. 214. 

* See, in general, Proceedings of the South Pacific Com- 
mission, First Session, with annexes thereto. 

* With the deposit by the Netherlands of its instrument 
of ratification on July 29, 1948, the agreement establishing 
the South Pacific Commission came into force. 

* Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 15-16. This technical amendment 
is similar to the one described in connection with the 
South Pacific Commission. 

™ See Cong. Rec., Feb. 2, 1948, p. 885: “Mr. Tarr. Mr. 
President, I made an objection to this resolution on several 
occasions when it was reached on the calendar. I wish to 
withdraw my objection. I have gone into the whole matter 
of the Caribbean Commission. I think the work it is 
doing is good, and I hope there will be no further objection 
to the resolution. 
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“The PresIpENT pro tempore. If the Chair may be per- 
mitted to say so, he would like to thank the Senator from 
Ohio for withdrawing his objection. The resolution in- 
volves a very modest sort of an adventure. It involves 
only cooperative civil relationships in the Caribbean area, 
and it is a matter with which our Latin-American friends 
are greatly concerned... ”. 

“The U.S. contribution to the Caribbean Commission is 
based on the following: one third of the budget is assessed 
equally among the member governments, one third is 
assessed on the basis of population, and the remaining 
one third is assessed on the basis of national income of 
members. The resulting percentage quotas are: France, 
16; Netherlands, 11.3; United Kingdom, 34.3; and United 
States, 38.4. See United States Relations with Interna- 
tional Organizations, 8. Rept. 1757, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 25. 

* See Kaplan, op. cit., p. 16, note 83. 

* BULLETIN of July 4, 1948, p. 19. 

* “Report on the West Indian Conference,” by Elizabeth 
H. Armstrong, ibid., May 19, 1946, p. 845. 

* An account of the events leading up to and including 
the activities of the Eightieth Congress, First Session, with 
regard to WuHo will be found in Kaplan, op. cit., pp. 10-13. 

™ Cong. Rec., July 7, 1947, p. 8493. The clause “in the 
absence of any provision in the World Health Organiza- 
tion for withdrawal from the Organization”, which had 
appeared in the Senate committee’s amendment, was 
stricken out by the Senate, upon amendment offered by 
Senator Vandenberg (later, as we shall see, to be restored). 

*S. Rept. 421, 80th Cong., 1st sess., p. 7. 

* Cong. Rec., July 3, 1947, p. 8447. 

“13th plenary sess. See U.N. doc. E/772, Mar. 11, 
1947, pp. 32-33. 

“Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, World Health Organization— 
Progress and Plans (Department of State publication 
3126), pp. 14-15. This publication is an excellent survey 
of WHo’s progress and plans and contains a selected 
bibliography which should prove of considerable value. 
Art. 100 of the U.N. Charter reads: 

“1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority external 
to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action 
which might reflect on their position as international offi- 
cials responsible only to the Organization. 

“2. Hach member of the United Nations undertakes to 
respect the exclusively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff and 
not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities.” 

* BuLLeTIn of June 27, 1948, p. 832. See also United 
States Treaty Developments (Department of State pub- 
lication 2851), under “July 22, 1946, TIAS 1561”. 

* H. Rept. 979, 80th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 3-4. See also 
Cong. Rec., May 28, 1948, p. 6914. 

“Who is the first specialized agency of the U.N. of 
which the U.S. has not, as of the date of this writing, been 
a member at the time of entry into force of its basic instru- 
ment (Hyde, op. cit., p. iv). 
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* See H. Rept. 1999, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 

“« |. one of the safeguards put in at the insistence 
of members of the Committee on Rules” (Cong. Rec., May 
28, 1948, p. 6912). 

* Thus excluding the possibility of any moral obligation 
of passing domestic legislation to give effect to the Wxu6é 
preamble declaration that “. . . Governments have a re- 
sponsibility for the health of their peoples which can be 
fulfilled only by the provision of adequate health and 
social measures” (text of the preamble is se* forth in 
Hyde, op. cit., p. 11). 

* Art. 11 (ibid., p. 12). 

* The functions of the Executive Board are set forth 
in art. 28 of the Wuo constitution (ibid., p. 14). 

* Assuming, of course, an interpretation of “active prac- 
tice as a physician or surgeon” as excluding practice in 
the field of public health. 

"This resolution is as follows: 

“Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 409) providing for membership and 
participation by the United States in the World Health 
Organization and authorizing an appropriation therefor. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution and continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the joint resolution shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the joint resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on the joint reso- 
lution and amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit.” 

“The following House parliamentary steps taken that 
day to achieve this result may be worth recording here: 
(1) House agreed to H. Res. 602; (2) Rep. Bolton moved 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. J. Res. 409 (the House agreed to this action) ; 
(3) House resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, with Rep. Barrett as 
Chairman of this Committee; (4) the Committee con- 
sidered H. J. Res. 409, with practically no opposition 
voiced to the measure following Rep. Judd’s explanatory 
remarks thereon; (5) The Speaker pro tempore of the 
House, Rep. Halleck, resumed the chair, whereupon Rep. 
Barrett, the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported H. J. Res. 409 to 
the House; (6) H. J. Res. 409 thereupon passed the House. 
(See Cong. Rec., May 28, 1948, pp. 6911-6.) 

*S. J. Res. 98, which it will be recalled had passed the 
Senate July 7, 1947, had been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs the following day. 

“ H. Rept. 2197, 80th Cong., 2d sess. Text of the report 
is also set forth in Cong. Rec., June 4, 1948, p. 7335. 

* Cong. Rec., June 8, 1948, pp. 7510, 7626. 
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FOOTNOTES— Continued — 


* BULLETIN of July 18, 1948, p. 80. Cf. the interesting 
comment on the U. N. and WuHo contained in Oong. Rec., 
July 29, 1948, p. 44948, 

“The Bightieth Congress has imposed a statutory dol- 
lar limitation in its enabling legislation on expenses of 
U.S. participation (salaries of U.S. representatives and 
staff, allowances, printing and binding, etc.) in the case 
of only two other international organizations: the Iro 
(Public Law 146, 80th Cong., 1st sess., sec. 3 (b)) and 
Ito (Public Law 848, 80th Cong., 2d sess., sec. 2 (b)), 
discussed post. Significant is the actual appropriation of 
$1,915,000 by the Congress for fiscal year 1949 as the U.S. 
contribution to the budget of WuHo (Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1948, Public Law 785, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 23). For actual appropriations made to other 
international organizations, see also Public Law 793, 80th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 5, and Public Law 597, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., pp. 4-6. 

* U.N. press release H/235, June 21, 1948. Under art. 
75 of the WuHo constitution (Hyde, op. cit., p. 18) the 
World Health Assembly is a competent body to settle any 
question concerning the application or interpretation of 
the WuHo constitution. 

* The First World Health Assembly met in Geneva from 
June 24 through July 24, 1948. For a survey of its accom- 
plishments, see United Nations Bulletin of Aug. 15, 1948, 
pp. 686-37. 

“ BuLLETIN of July 4, 1948, p. 16. 

“UN LEG. 82/2/01/AL, July 13, 1948. Art. 82 of the 
Wo constitution provides that “The Secretary-General 
of the United Nations will inform States parties to this 
Constitution of the date when it has come into force. He 
will also inform them of the dates when other States have 
become parties to this Constitution” (Hyde, op. cit., p. 18). 

“See The Treaty of Versailles and After—Annotations 
of the Text of the Treaty (Department of State publica- 
tion 2724), pp. 692-95. 

* See S. Rept. 208, 80th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 3-4. Fora 
comparison of the text of the Ito constitution as it existed 
on Oct. 9, 1946, with the text of the new constitution of 
the Ino instrument of amendment, see International 
Labour Office Bulletin, vol. XXIX, Nov. 15, 1946, pp. 
204-53. An outline of the old structure will be found in 
International Agencies in which the United States Partici- 
pates (Department of State publication 2699), pp. 215-25. 

“See International Labour Review, vol. LV, Jan.—Feb. 
1947, pp. 1-45, for review of conference accomplishments, 
and the article by the legal adviser of Ino, C. W. Jenks, 
“The Revision of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization”, in The British Yearbook of Inter- 
national Law, XXIII, 1946 (Oxford University Press, 
London), p. 303. 

“ Of particular importance to such federal states as the 
United States, Canada, and Australia. See H. Rept. 1057, 
80th Cong., 1st sess., p. 6. 

“ Ibid., pp. 8-13. 

“§. Rept. 208, 80th Cong., Ist sess. 

“ Cong. Rec., June 2, 1947, pp. 6302-07. 

“ H. Rept. 1057, 80th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 5-6, and S. Rept. 
208, 80th Cong., 1st sess. 
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” See note 37, supra. 

" H. Rept. 1057, 80th Cong., 1st sess., p. 2. 

™ Cong. Rec., June 14, 1948, pp. 8254-55. 

* Ibid., June 15, 1948, p. 8548. 

“ Ibid., June 17, 1948, pp. 8721, 8845. See H. Rept. 2384, 
80th Cong., 2d sess. 

* Public Law 843, 80th Cong., 2d sess. See appendix, 
Butietin of Sept. 19, 1948. 

““The General Conference of Unesco, Paris”, by 
Esther C. Brunauer, Buttetin of May 25, 1947, p. 1019. 

* Art. 57 of the U. N. Charter provides that specialized 
agencies, established by intergovernmental agreement and 
having wide international responsibilities as defined in 
their basic instruments in economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, health, and related fields, shall be brought into 
relationship with the U. N., and that such agencies shall 
be referred to as “specialized agencies”. Art. 63 of the 
Charter provides, in part, that Ecosoc (Economic and 
Social Council of the U. N.) may enter into agreements, 
subject to subsequent U. N. General Assembly approval, 
with any of these agencies bringing them into relation- 
ship with the U. N. The specialized agencies, in the sense 
of arts. 57 and 63, are, as of this writing: I1o (Inter- 
national Labor Organization), Fao (Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations), Unesco (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orgar*za- 
tion), Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization), 
the Bank (International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development), the Fund (International Monetary Fund), 
Uru (Universal Postal Union), Iru (International Tele- 
communication Union), and Wo (World Health 
Organization). Other organizations expected to become 
“specialized agencies” shortly are: Iro (International 
Trade Organization), Imco (Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization), Wmo (World Meteorological 
Organization), and Iro (International Refugee Organiza- 
tion), despite the fact that the last-named agency is, under 
its constituent instrument, a temporary organization. An 
excellent review of the work of the specialized agencies 
during 1947 will be found in United Nations Bulletin, 
Jan. 1, 1948, pp. 15-31. 

*S. Exec. B, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 80. The agreement 
was negotiated pursuant to art. 57 of the U.N. Charter 
and art. 26 of the 1947 Iru convention drawn up in Atlantic 
City. The most distinguishing feature of the U.N.-Itu 
agreement is art. XV, whereby the U.N. undertakes to 
operate its telecommunication services in accordance with 
the provisions of the 1947 convention and regulations 
annexed thereto. The Iru moreover recognized that the 
U.N. should benefit by the same rights as members of the 
union which operate telecommunication services, 

* Tbid., p. 3. See also BULLETIN of May 25, 1947, p. 1034, 
and “The Atlantic City Telecommunication Conferences,” 
by Francis Colt de Wolf, ibid., Nov. 30, 1947, p. 1033. 

“© The structure of the Iu, as it existed before the Atlan- 
tic City conferences, is outlined in International Agencies 
in which the United States Participates, Department of 
State publication 2699, pp. 265-66. A more detailed 
analysis of the structure Will be found in De Wolf, op. cit., 
p. 1034. 
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“Tn addition there was held the International High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference, which met from Aug. 
26 to Sept. 26, 1947. This was a preparatory conference 
designed to pave the way for the consideration of a world- 
wide frequency-assignment plan at a full conference to be 
held in Mexico City in 1948. 

"De Wolf, op. cit., p. 10383. See also excerpt from the 
report of the U.S. Delegation to the conferences, contained 
in S. Exec. B, 80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 879-89 (the com- 
plete report is now being printed as a Department of State 
publication). 

“By this resolution, the General Assembly recom- 
mended, in part, “that the Franco Government of Spain 
be debarred from membership in international agencies 
established by or brought into relationship with the United 
Nations, and from participation in conference or other 
activities which may be arranged by the United Nations 
or by these agencies, until a new and acceptable govern- 
ment is formed in Spain” (U.N. doc. A/64/Add.1, Jan. 31, 
1947, pp. 63-64). 

“S. Exec. B, 80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 1-2. 

* Cong. Rec., June 2, 1948, p. 7143. 

“ BULLETIN of June 27, 1948, p. 841. 

“ §. Exec. B, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 45. 

“The United States and the United Nations, Report by 
the President to the Congress for the Year 1947 (Depart- 
ment of State publication 3024), pp. 85-86. 

® S. Rept. 1682, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2, and H. Rept. 
2291, 80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 22-24. See also Kaplan, op. 
cit., pp. 8-7; the remarks of Sen. Ives in Cong. Rec., May 
4, 1948, pp. 5848-49; and Annual Report of the Secretary- 
General On the Work of the Organization, 1 July 1947-30 
June 1948, U.N. doc. A/565, 1948, pp. 131-33. 

” The temporary headquarters of the United Nations are 
located in a converted factory at Lake Success, Long 
Island, where the space is cramped and in large part 
unsuitable for office use. The General Assembly meets 
in the New York State Building at the old World Fair 
grounds, about 20 minutes’ drive away. Both buildings 
are far from hotels, with the result that delegates have 
to spend many hours commuting to and from New York 
City. 

" The International Bank was established primarily for 
the purpose of the reconstruction and development of the 
territories of members of the Bank devastated by the war. 
A loan for the purpose of constructing the headquarters of 
the United Nations would seem not to fall easily within the 
purposes for which the Bank was established. Art. III, 
sec. 1, of the articles of agreement of the International 
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Bank, providing that the resources and the facilities of the 
Bank are to be used exclusively for the benefit of members 
of the Bank, might raise a question as to whether a loan 
to the United Nations, whose membership is considerably 
broader than that of the Bank, would be for the benefit 
of the members of the Bank. See United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference (Department of State pub- 
lication 2187), p. 72. 

" H. Doc. 595, 80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 1-2. 

"S. Rept. 1682, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

 Tbid., pp. 10-11. For editorial comments on the loan 
prior to the Committee’s approval, see Cong. Rec., June 1, 
1948, pp. A3608-09. 

® See letter from N.Y. City Mayor’s Committee on the 
United Nations Headquarters to Speaker of the House 
Martin in Cong. Rec., June 10, 1948, pp. A8898-99. 

* Ibid., June 18, 1948, pp. 8910-11. There was no debate 
on S. J. Res. 212, nor was any objection voiced to Sen. Ives’ 
amendments. 

" H. Rept. 2291, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. H.R. 6802, a 
bill “To strengthen the United Nations and promote inter- 
national cooperation for peace,” included the following 
other legislative proposals: Amendment of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 (Public Law 274, 79th 
Cong., 1st sess.), secs. 1 through 6 and sec. 10 (a); con- 
vention on privileges and immunities of the United Nations 
(S. J. Res. 136, passed by the Senate July 17, 1947), sec. 8; 
and authorizing the lending of U.S. Government personnel 
to and performance of services by agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for the U.N. and other international organiza- 
tions, sec. 7. The legislative proposal authorizing the U.N. 
loan was contained in sec. 9 and 10 (b). 

™ See note 3, supra. 

* H. Rept. 2452, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 

” Cong. Rec., Aug. 5, 1948, pp. 10048-57. On Aug. 4, 1948, 
the House adopted, by a vote of 216 yeas to 122 nays, 
H. Res. 707, making in order motions to suspend the rules, 
for recess, and for consideration of reports from the Com- 
mittee on Rules for the balance of the second session of the 
80th Congress (Cong. Rec., Aug. 4, 1948, pp. 9917-27), thus 
permitting the passage of a bill without amendments after 
40 minutes’ debate, with a two-thirds majority required for 
passage. S. J. Res. 212 was considered and passed in the 
House pursuant to this procedure. It was approved by 
the President Aug. 11, 1948, and became Public Law 9038. 
For text, see appendix, BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1948. 

™ Cong. Rec., Aug. 5, 1948, p. 10053. 

“For detailed analysis of the loan agreement, see S. 
Rept. 1682, 80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3-6, and H. Rept. 2452, 
80th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 7-10. 
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COMMERCIAL FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Woodbury Willoughby 
Chief, Division of Commercial Policy 


The charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation, which was signed by 53 nations at Habana 
in March of this year and is now awaiting ratifica- 
tion, has been termed, “A Declaration of Economic 
Peace”. This internstional organ is designed to 
provide a medium through which the world can 
work cooperatively to cut away the accumulated 
restrictions which have snarled peacetime inter- 
national trade. The basic objective of the charter 
is to facilitate the flow of commerce. 

American foreign-trade policy has its roots 
deep in the basic philosophy of the founders of 
this Nation. In many respects, notably our efforts 
to eliminate discrimination, the basic principles 
of our commercial policy have changed little 
through the years. A committee of the Continen- 
tal Congress prepared the “Plan of 1776” which 
represents the basic concepts of our economic for- 
eign policy. As early as 1778, in our treaty with 
France, each nation accorded to the other any 
privileges granted any third nation. In the Jay 
treaty of 1794 Great Britain and the United 
States agreed to establish commercial relations on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. Washington, when he 
warned in his Farewell Address that “our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand, neither seeking nor granting exclusive 
favors or preferences”, expressed our historical 
policy. 

With only minor variations nondiscrimination 
has been a keystone of our commercial policy ever 
since Secretary of State Hughes announced in 
1923 that the most-favored-nation principle, with- 
out qualification, would be followed in commercial 
agreements of the United States. The Trade 
Agreements Act, which was originally passed in 
1934 and has since been renewed by Congress five 
times, is the statutory basis for all our tariff nego- 
tiations in recent years. It specifically requires 
that any tariff reduction made under authority of 
the act be extended unconditionally and imme- 
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diately to all countries not discriminating against 
the United States. Agreements have been con- 
cluded with 42 countries under the provisions of 
this act. 

The objective of the Iro charter epitomizes the 
basic principles which have underlain a series of 
treaties, agreements, and other international in- 
struments to which the United States has become a 
party since the outbreak of World War II. These 
principles may be found in the Atlantic Charter of 
1941; in the lend-lease agreements; in the articles 
of agreement of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in 1944; in the Anglo-American 
financial agreement in 1945; in the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948; and in various other inter- 
national documents. They are also to be found in 
our recent treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with China. They are incorporated in 
other commercial treaties already in effect as well 
as in a number now under preparation or negotia- 
tion. All of these documents spell out in clear 
and unmistakable terms the desire of the United 
States to make international trade as unhampered 
and nondiscriminatory as possible. 

It is not merely accidental that the United States 
has taken an active part in sponsoring the forma- 
tion of the International Trade Organization. 
The basic requirement of the principal commercial- 
policy provisions of the charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization is that all members 
agree to extend to all other members uncondition- 
ally “any advantage, favour, privilege or immun- 
ity” accorded to any other member country on any 
product. Certain preferences, such as those be- 
tween territories related by a common sovereignty 
or between specified neighboring states, are exempt. 
However, all members agree to carry on negotia- 
tions to reduce tariffs and eliminate preferences. 
In general, no preferences can be increased nor can 
new ones be added. ‘Furthermore, the benefits 








resulting from these reductions in tariffs and pref- 
erences must not be offset by the imposition of 
internal taxes, regulations, or other invisible forms 
of protection. 

Probably the most important provisions of the 
charter are those which prohibit the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions limiting the volume of 
exports and imports and having the effect of nulli- 
fying the tariff and preference reductions. Since 
such restrictions throttle competition and foster 
economic isolationism, the charter renounces the 
voncept and strictly limits the use of such controls. 

There are a number of exceptions to the ban on 
quantitative restrictions, including one authoriz- 
ing their use on agriculture or fisheries products 
when such measures are needed to implement gov- 
ernment measures for limiting domestic produc- 
tion and marketing or to facilitate surplus-disposal 
programs. The most important exception to the 
basic rule against quota restrictions is that when 
a member is faced with balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties, as evidenced by a serious decline in its 
monetary reserves, or the need to increase its 
already low reserves, it may impose quantitative 
import restrictions. 

Members are enjoined from using trade restric- 
tions to frustrate the exchange provisions of the 
articles of agreement of the International Mone- 
tary Fund or applying exchange controls that 
would nullify the provisions of the charter relating 
to quantitative restrictions. Members of the Iro 
either must become members of the International 
Monetary Fund or enter into a special exchange 
agreement with that organization. Iro mem- 
bers must also furnish necessary information 
to the Fund if they do not belong to the Fund 
organization. 

The charter, as agreed to at Habana last spring 
by representatives of 53 countries, provides that if 
any member pays a subsidy to increase exports it 
must notify the Iro and agree to negotiate with 
any member which believes itself to be injured 
thereby. Countervailing duties on imports of 
products which are subject to export subsidies by 
another member are permitted as defenses against 
subsidies. 

Another section of the charter deals with state 
trading. Countries carrying on trade through 
state enterprises are required to conduct their com- 
merce in a nondiscriminatory fashion. Members 
of the Iro must have equal opportunity in trade 
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with state-trading agencies, and those agencies are 
to be guided by commercial rather than political 
considerations. 

Another provision on commercial policy re- 
quires members to eliminate, so far as possible, 
restrictive business practices fostering private 
monopolistic control of international markets and 
trade. It is evident that if governments are to be 
stopped from engaging in harmful trade prac- 
tices, private business should be prevented from 
accomplishing the same result by different means, 

Members are obligated to take measures con- 
ducive to the achievement of full and productive 
employment within their respective domains, 
which includes action to eliminate substandard 
conditions of labor. The charter does not go be- 
yond laying down the goals toward which the 
members should move, because specific measures 
to be undertaken must be appropriate to the politi- 
cal, economic, and social institutions of the re- 
spective members. 

Members agree to develop their own resources 
and to raise their standards of productivity. They 
also agree to cooperate with other countries 
through the medium of international agencies for 
the purpose of promoting general economic de- 
velopment. The charter provides that members 
will not place any unreasonable impediments to 
the exportation of facilities used for development 
purposes, and such facilities will not be used in a 
manner injurious to the member providing them. 
Foreign investment must be given equitable treat- 
ment and adequate protection. 

The decision as to what industries are to be de- 
veloped will continue to rest with the individual 
countries. Subsidies are permitted when needed 
for new industries. Unless the member has signed 
a trade agreement not to raise the duties on speci- 
fied products, further tariff protection may be 
accorded. 

In the latter case, the member must request the 
Ito to consult with the other members whose 
trade would be affected by the action and must 
obtain a limited release. The same procedure 
must be followed in.imposing quotas. The char- 
ter makes it incumbent upon all members to de- 
viate as little as possible from the basic policy of 
the program it enunciates. 

Although the basic objectives of our foreign 
commercial policy have changed little throughout 
our history, there has been a major orientation in 
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the matter of tariff duties. The changed position 
of the United States from a debtor to an active 
creditor country created a strong motive to reverse 
the trend toward higher and higher tariffs in favor 
of selective reductions through negotiation with 
other countries. Under the reciprocal trade 
agreements program the tariff rates on a large 
percentage of our dutiable imports have been 
reduced. 

This process of reducing our tariff rates in ex- 
change for compensating concessions by other 
countries was carried a long step forward by nego- 
tiations at Geneva in 1947. While the drafting of 
the charter for an International Trade Organiza- 
tion was in process at Geneva in the spring and 
summer of 1947 more than a score of the partici- 
pating countries undertook to give concrete evi- 
dence of the sincerity of their belief in the prin- 
ciples of the charter by undertaking simultaneous 
negotiations to reduce tariffs and other trade 
barriers. 

At the Geneva conference the representatives of 
23 countries were able to negotiate reductions in 
barriers to world trade on the most comprehensive 
scale ever undertaken. There were almost, six 
months of continuous negotiating which required 
over 1,000 formal meetings and an even greater 
number of less formal discussions. The delegates 
agreed to tariff concessions covering products 
which account for almost half the world’s im- 
ports, and at the same time they worked out gen- 
eral rules of trade to safeguard and make these 
concessions effective. They dealt with trade con- 
trols of all kinds—not only tariffs but also prefer- 
ences, quotas, internal controls, customs regula- 
tions, state trading, and subsidies. 

It was not only the volume of world trade 
affected by this conference which made these ac- 
tivities of such striking importance, but also the 
fact that such comprehensive trade negotiations 
were conducted on a multilateral basis. The gen- 
eral articles on matters affecting international 
commerce were worked out as a joint effort. The 
initial. discussions of tariff negotiations were 
undertaken product by product between the prin- 
cipal supplier and the principal importer, but, 
once a concession was agreed upon, that concession 
was automatically extended to all negotiating 
countries. 

The so-called general provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade prevent a coun- 
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try, by discrimination or otherwise, from nullify- 
ing tariff concessions. In a sense they are a code 
of fair competition for the conduct of interna- 
tional trade. They are similar to some of the pro- 
visions in the proposed charter and to the general 
provisions of our own reciprocal trade agreements. 
The general agreement has provisionally replaced 
some of the individual reciprocal trade agree- 
ments which the United States already had with 
a number of the negotiating countries, but it is not 
a complete substitute for the Iro charter. 

In addition to its leadership in developing the 
charter, the United States is also broadening the 
scope of its treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation, which are the basic bilateral instru- 
ments that define our treaty rights in foreign coun- 
tries. Some of these treaties are more than 100 
years old. The China treaty, already referred to, 
is representative of the newer spirit of these treat- 
ies of friendship, commerce, and navigation.’ 
Among the major improvements is a clear defi- 
nition of both the rights of American corpora- 
tions in China and the rights of Americans partic- 
ipating in Chinese corporations. For the most 
part the rights provided in the treaty are mutual. 
There is a new provision specifying the treatment 
that must be accorded in the administration of 
exchange controls. The treaty also limits the use 
of quantitative controls and lays down rules to 
govern state trading, as do the charter and Ge- 
neva agreement. There are provisions designed 
to facilitate the settlement of commercial disputes 
by arbitration. 

Through the International Monetary Fund, the 
United States, recognizing the relationship of 
trade and currency, is helping to provide an in- 
strument for monetary stabilization and thus to 
reduce this hazard in the flow of goods across 
national boundaries. Through the International 
Bank, it is participating in, among other things, 
the promotion of “the long-range balanced 
growth of international trade” and the encourage- 
ment of foreign investment. The United States 
has consistently sought a multilateral approach 
to both the technical and the commercial aspects 
of civil aviation. 

Since the United States is the world’s richest 
market from the standpoint of both exports and 
potential imports it is particularly significant to 
world recovery that the United States has been 
willing to take the lead in reducing barriers to 
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the international flow of commerce. The strong 
United States sponsorship of institutions such as 
the Iro and our willingness to cooperate in the 
reduction of tariffs will facilitate the fruition of 
the European Recovery Program. The other 
countries participating in the program have de- 
clared that they “are prepared to play their full 
part” in reduction of tariffs in accordance with 
Iro principles, and some of these countries par- 
ticipated in the negotiations at Geneva in 1947; 
others have more recently agreed to enter into 
negotiations for this purpose. 

Our participation in the drafting of the char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization; 
our treaties of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion; our trade agreements; our participation in 
the International Bank and the International 
Fund; and our part in the preparation of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program—all give clear evidence 
that we have laid a good ground work for more 
liberalized international commerce. We have 
broken away from the narrow economic isolation- 
ism which confined a large part of the world after 
World War I, and we have encouraged some of 
the other leading trading nations to establish more 
liberal commercial policies. 

The United States Government finds it highly 
encouraging that so many other countries are 
showing their willingness to refrain from freezing 
certain restrictive and hampering trade practices 
into permanence and to join with this country in 
aiming at broader, more liberal, and more equitable 
policies in international commerce. This is of 
special importance as we move forward with the 
European Recovery Program. The principles 
enunciated in the charter of the Iro are comple- 
mentary to the objectives of the program for Euro- 
pean economic recovery. Though the emphasis in 
the recovery program is on the immediate crisis, 
the goal is to achieve, by 1951, a measure of equi- 
librium that will assure for the future a satisfac- 
tory degree of economic stability and an adequate 
basis for continuing economic development. The 
European Recovery Program recognizes that 
European industries must be rehabilitated and 
that Europe must become self-supporting. This 
does not mean that Europe must become self-suffi- 
cient in the Hitler sense. She has not been so in 


the past and will not be so in the future. Climate 
and lack of adequate supplies of raw materials 
make it impossible for her to produce everything 
she needs. Even as Europe moves forward toward 
normalcy she must continue to have large imports 
and sustain herself by multilateral trade. 

In the long run, the only way Europe can import 
is by exporting sufficient goods and services to pay 
for these imports. Trade must be a two-way street. 
In other words, it becomes axiomatic under the 
European Recovery Program that international 
trade must be facilitated, and instruments like the 
charter of the Iro will do just that. The reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers and the expansion of non- 
discriminatory trade relations will assist Europe 
to find the means of balancing her accounts with us, 
The tariff reductions which have been made since 
the war should have increasing benefits. As pro- 
ductive capacity in other countries is restored, they 
will be in a position to expand exports to the 
United, States of goods which they produce most 
efficiently. Balance-of-payments difficulties should 
disappear, and American exporters will obtain the 
full benefits of duty reductions obtained in trade 
agreements. 

The people of the United States, acting through 
Congress, have yet to decide whether they wish this 
country to ratify the charter and join the I1o 
when it comes into existence. Although provision 
has been made for initiating the European Re- 
covery Program, the current appropriation will be 
used up in a few months, and we must make the 
decision as to whether we will make available suffi- 
cient additional funds to implement the program 
fully and make possible the rehabilitation of 
Europe through this mechanism. The Trade 
Agreements Act expires next June and must be 
renewed if we are to continue our program for 
expanding international commerce through the 
reduction of trade barriers. 

The United States does not dare now to drop 
its mantle of leadership in promoting and expand- 
ing world trade on a nondiscriminatory basis. If 
we turn back—or even falter—at this point the 
advances made thus far will be seriously jeopard- 
ized, if not completely lost. If in our lifetime we 
are to see a stable world, we must build on the firm 
foundation of international cooperation which we 
have helped to lay. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 





United Nations Day, October 24, 1948 


[Released to the press September 7] 


It is our great hope that October 24 will 
become a day of significance in the history of 
civilization, On that date in 1945, the 
United Nations was brought into being as an 
international organization, The purposes 
defined in the Charter were agreed upon at 
a time when the thoughts of people through- 
out the world were concentrated on the hope 
for a lasting peace, for the elimination of 
war as a method of settling disputes. Sor- 
rowful and tragic memories dominated the 
thinking of mankind. The casualties and 
overwhelming destruction of modern war 
were current events. As war memories dim, 
we find ourselves less mindful of the sober 
resolve which went into the making of this 
great organization. United Nations Day is 
to remind us that the maintenance of the 
peace and freedom we long for require per- 
sistent effort and constant vigilance on our 
part. 

No government or people can rightfully 
claim to have entirely fulfilled the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. A common 
effort is required to save succeeding genera- 





Statement by Secretary, Marshall 


tions from the scourge of war, to redefine the 
fundamental human rights, to establish con- 
ditions under which justice and respect for 
obligations can be maintained. we in 
America cannot show a final accomplish- 
ment, we can nevertheless demonstrate honest 
and persistent. effort. 

The use we make of United Nations Day 
is the important consideration. Perfunctory 
observance of the Charter will not suffice. 
The value of this occasion will best be realized 
through the effort of each individual to re- 
affirm his fidelity toward the United Nations 
and its purpose. 

I have appointed the National Citizens 
Committee to promote the observance of the 
Day. I urge all persons and agencies of the 
oe to make this a day of reaffirmation of 

ief in the United Nations. Specifically, a 
day to reread the Charter, refresh our memo- 
ries as to its terms, and renew our determina- 
tion to peeves the recurrence of the tragedy 
of war by adherence to its principles. The 
United Nations is our great hope for a world 
of peace. 








Third Regular Session of the General Assembly 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF AGENDA ITEMS! 


1. Permanent invitation tothe Directer-General 
of the Organization of American States to assist 
at the sessions of the General Assembly: item pro- 
posed by Argentina. 

2. Permanent missions to the United Nations: 
item proposed by Bolivia. 

8. Creation of a sub-commission of the Social 
Commission of the Economic and Social Council on 
the study of the social problems of the aboriginal 
populations of the American Continent: item pro- 
posed by Bolivia. 
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4. Appointment to fill vacancy in the member- 
ship of the Committee on Contributions in replace- 
ment of Dr. Jan Papanek: item proposed by 
Czechoslovakia. 

5. Appointment to fill vacancy in the member- 
ship of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions in replacement of Dr. 


*U.N. doc. A/629, Sept. 1, 1948; see also Buttzrin of 
Aug. 8, 1948, p. 173, in which is printed the provisional 
agenda, U.N. doc. A/585 of July 23, 1948. 
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Jan Papanek: item proposed by Czechoslovakia. 
6. Refugees and displaced persons. 


(a) Problem of refugees and displaced persons: 
item proposed by Poland. 

(6) Repatriation, resettlement and immigration 
of refugees and displaced persons: report of 
the Economic and Social Council. 


7. Discriminations practised by certain States 
against immigrating labour, and in particular 
against labour recruited from the ranks of refu- 
gees: item proposed by Poland. 

8. Discriminations practised by certain States in 
international trade obstructing normal develop- 
ment of trade relations and contrary to the Pur- 
poses and Principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter : item proposed by Poland. 

9. Problem of wasting food in certain countries: 
item proposed by Poland. 

10. Question of Franco Spain—implementation 
of the resolutions and recommendations of the 
General Assembly of 12 December 1946 (resolution 
89 (1)) and of 17 November 1947 (resolution 114 
(II) ) : item proposed by Poland. 

11. Declaration of old age rights: item proposed 
by Argentina. 

12. Transfer to the United Nations of functions 
and powers exercised by the League of Nations 
under the International Convention relating to 
economic statistics signed at Geneva on 14 Decem- 
ber 1928: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council. 

13. Draft international declaration of human 
rights: item proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

14. Advisory social welfare services: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council. 


15. Draft Protocol to bring under control drugs 
outside the scope of the Convention of 13 July 
1931 for limiting the manufacture and regulating 
the distribution of narcotic drugs, as amended by 
the Protocol signed at Lake Success on 11 Decem- 
ber 1946: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council. 

16. Transfer to the United Nations of the func- 
tions exercised by the French Government under 
the Agreement of 18 May 1904 and the Convention 
of 4 May 1910 for the suppression of the white 
slave traflic and under the Agreement of 4 May 
1910 for the suppression of obscene publications: 
item proposed by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

17. Report of the Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund: item pro- 
posed by the Economic and Social Council. 

18. Agreements with specialized agencies: item 
proposed by the Economic and Social Council. 


(a) International Refugee Organization. 
(6) Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization. 


19. Verbatim records. 


(a) Records of the Economic and Social Coun- 
i cil: item proposed by the Economic and 
Social Council. . 
(b) Records of the Trusteeship Council: item 
proposed by the Trusteeship Council. 


20. Transfer to the United Nations of the resid- 
ual assets of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration: item proposed by 
the Secretary-General. 


U. S. DELEGATION 


Following is the United States Delegation to 
the Third Session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations opening at Paris, September 21, 
1948: 


Representatives 


George C. Marshall, Secretary of State (When it is pos- 
sible for him to attend, will serve as Senior United 
States Representative on the Delegation. In his ab- 
sence, Ambassador Austin will serve as Senior United 
States Representative. ) 

Warren R. Austin, United States Representative to the 
United Nations and Representative in the Security 
Council, Ambassador 

John Foster Dulles 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Philip C. Jessup, Deputy United States Representative 
in the Security Council 


Alternate Representatives 


Benjamin V. Cohen 
Ray Atherton 
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Willard L. Thorp, United States Representative in the 
Economic and Social Council, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs 

Ernest A. Gross, The Legal Adviser, Department of State 

Francis B. Sayre, United States Representatives in the 
Trusteeship Council, Ambassador 


Advisers 


Harding F. Bancroft, Acting Chief, Division of United 
Nations Political Affairs, Department of State 
Donald C. Blaisdell, Special Assistant to the Director, 

Office of United Nations Affairs, Department of State 
Charles E. Bohlen, Counselor, Department of State 
William I. Cargo, Acting Assistant Chief, Division of 

Dependent Area Affairs, Department of State 
Frank P. Corrigan, Adviser, United States Mission to the 

United Nations 
Lt. Gen. W. D. Crittenberger, United States Army, United 

States Representative on the Military Staff Com- 

mittee, United States Mission to the United Nations 
John K. Emmerson, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 
Dorothy Fosdick, Assistant to the Director, Office of Buro- 
pean Affairs, Department of State 
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William A. Fowler, Foreign Service Officer, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Lt. Col. Harrison Gerhardt, United States Army 

Benjamin Gerig, Deputy United States Representative in 
the Trusteeship Council, Chief, Division of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Department of State 

Col. Philip H. Greasley, United States Air Force 

William O. Hall, Director, Office of Budget and Planning, 
Department of State 

Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon, United States Air Force, United 
States Representative on Military Staff Committee, 
United States Mission to the United Nations 

Adm, H. K. Hewitt, United States Navy, United States 
Representative on Military Staff Committee, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Harry N. Howard, Division of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian 
Affairs, Department of State 

James N. Hyde, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 

Louis K. Hyde, Jr., United States Mission to the United 
Nations , 

Joseph BE. Jacobs, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 

Howard C. Johnson, Jr., Chief, Division of International 
Security Affairs, Department of State 

Ridgway B. Knight, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Samuel K. C. Kopper, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Robert I. Kull, International Administration Staff, Office 
of United Nations Affairs, Department of State 

Cecil B. Lyon, Foreign Service Officer, Department of State 

Edward P. Maffitt, Foreign Service Officer, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

qonn, Maktos, Assistant Legal Adviser, Department of 

tate 

Col. Pierre Mallett, United States Army, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Marcia Maylott, Office of the Legal Adviser, Department 
of State 

Leonard C. Meeker, Office of the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

Comdr. G. A. O’Connell, Jr., United States Navy, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Frederick H. Osborn, Deputy United States Representa- 
tive on the Atomic Energy Commission and Commis- 
sion for Conventional Arm:iments, United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 

David H. Popper, Assistant Chief, Division of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs, Department of State 

G. Hayden Raynor, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of European Affairs, Department of State 

Harry Clinton Reed, Foreign Service Officer, Department 
of State 

Col. H. E. Rogner, United States Air Force, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

John C. Ross, Deputy to the United States Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, United States Mission to 
the United Nations 

Dean Rusk, Director, Office of United Nations Affairs, 
Department of State 

Durward V. Sandifer, Deputy Director, Office of United 
Nations Affairs, Department of State 

Capt. Harold P. Smith, United States Navy 

Erie Stein, Division of United Nations Political Affairs, 
Department of State 

Leroy D. Stinebower, Deputy United States Representa- 
tive in the Economic and Social Council, Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State 

Henry S. Villard, Foreign Service Officer, Department of 
State 


September 12, 1948 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


S. Walter Washington, Foreign Service Officer, Depart- 
ment of State 

Francis O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate 


Principal Executive Officer 


Donald C. Blaisdell, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of United Nations Affairs, Department of State 


Deputy Principal Evecutive Officer 


David H. Popper, Assistant Chief, Division of United Na- 
tions Political Affairs, Department of State 


Assistants to the Delegates 


Brig. Gen. Marshall 8S. Carter, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, Department of State 

William H. A. Mills, Special Assistant to the United States 
Representative to the United Nations, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Malvina Thompson, Assistant to Mrs. Roosevelt 

David M. Wainhouse, Associate Chief, Division of United 
Nations Political Affairs, Department of State, Assist- 
ant to Mr. Dulles 


Assistants 


Elizabeth Ann Brown, International Administration Staff, 
Office of United Nations Affairs, Department of State 

Betty C. Gough, International Administration Staff, Office 
of United Nations Affairs, Department of State 

Col. A. H. Luehman, United States Air Force, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 


Secretary General 

Richard 8. Winslow, Secretary General, United States Mis- 
sion to the United Nations 

Deputy Secretary General 

Thomas F. Power, Jr., Deputy Secretary General, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Special Assistant 

Lee B. Blanchard, Special Assistant to the Secretary Gen- 
eral, United States Mission to the United Nations 

Information Officer 

Porter McKeever, Public Information Adviser, United 
States Mission to the United Nations 

Assistants 


Mallory Browne, Public Affairs Officer, United States In- 
formation Service 

Robert T. Pell, Public Affairs Officer, United States In- 
formation Service 

Gilbert Stewart, United States Mission to the United Na- 
tions 


Public Liaison Officer 

Chester S. Williams, Public Liaison Officer, United States 
Mission to the United Nations 

Communications Officer 

Woodford B. McCool, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 

Administrative Officer 


Louis F. Bohmrich, United States Mission to the United 
Nations 








Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Official Records of the Second Part of the First Session of 
the General Assembly 

First Committee, Political and Seeurity Questions in- 
cluding Regulation of Armaments. Summary Record 
of Meetings; 2 November-18 December 1946. xv. 
228 pp. printed. $3.50. 

Fourth Committee, Trusteeship, Part I. Summary Rec- 
ord of Meetings, 1 November-12 December 1946. xi. 
246 pp. printed. $2.50. 

——Part II. Summary Records of Meetings of Sub- 
Committee 1, 15 November-10 December 1946. xii. 
284 pp. printed. $3.00. 

Fifth Committee, Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. Summary Records of Meetings, 1 November-13 
December 1946. xviii. 343 pp. printed. $3.75. 

Sixth Committee, Legal Questions. Summary Record 
of Meetings 2 November-13 December 1946. xvi, 368 
pp. printed. $4.50. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

Summary of Information Transmitted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

[Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico]. 
A/567, July 23, 1948. 34 pp. mimeo. 

Summary of Information Transmitted by the French 
Government [French Equatorial Africa, the Archipel- 
ago of the Comores, Morocco, the New Hebrides, 
Tunisia]. A/568, July 28, 1948. 61 pp. mimeo. 

Summary of Information Transmitted by the Belgian 
Congo. A/569, July 23, 1948. 25 pp. mimeo. 

Analysis of Information Concerning Aspects of the Eco- 
nomic Situation. A/589, August 3, 1948. 42 pp. 
mimeo. 

The Problem of the Independence of Korea . . . Report of 
the Interim Committee to the General Assembly. 
A/583, July 22, 1948. 9 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. 
Dleventh Information Report on the Work of the Com- 
mission (Period 6 June—4 July 1948) A/595, July 29, 
1948. 81 pp. mimeo. 

Transfer of the Assets of the League of Nations. A/604, 
August 10, 1948. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Official Records of the Third Session of the General 
Assembly. 

Supplement No. 7A. Advisory Committe on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions. Second Report of 
1948 to the General Assembly. A/598. v, 47 pp. 
printed. 50¢. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1949 and In- 
formation Annexes. Supplement No. 5. A/556. xi, 
271 pp. printed. $2.75. 

Report of the Trusteeship Council, Covering its Second 
and Third Sessions. 29 April 1947-5 August 1948. 
Supplement No. 4. A/603. iv, 49 pp. printed. 50¢. 

Study of Methods for the Promotion of International Co- 
operation in the Political Field ... Report of the 
Interim Committee to the General Assembly. A/605, 
August 13, 1948. 34 pp. mimeo. 


+ Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
ps consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 


Advisability of Establishing a Permanent Committee of 
ax Hoey og | 1° mbly. Report of the Interim Com- 
mittee to the General Assembly. A/606, August 
1048. 34 pp. mimeo. 7 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea. 
Twelfth Information Report on the Work of the Com- 
mission. (Period 5 July-31 July.) A/607, August 12, 
1948. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories .. . 

Summary of Information Transmitted by the Govern- 
ment of Denmark. A/570, August 20, 1948. 9 pp, 
mimeo. 

——by the Government of the Netherlands, A/571, 
Anoms ae 1948. 17 Pp. mimeo. 

——by the Government of Australia. A/573, August 
1948. 12 pp. mimeo. me * 

——Introduction to the Analyses of Information Trans- 
mitted. A/587, August 16, 1948. 9 pp. mimeo. 

——Analysis +E ga peg on Agriculture. A/588, 
August 10, 1948. 23 pp. mimeo. 

——Analysis of Information on Educational Conditions, 
A/590, August 17, 1948. 43 pp. mimeo. 

——Analysis of Information on Labour Conditions, 
A/591, August 13, 1948. 33 pp. mimeo. 

——Analysis of Public Health Information. A/502, 
August 6, 1948. 38 pp. mimeo. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Official Records, Third Year 
Special Supplement. Third Report to the Security 
Council. 17 May 1948. AEC/31/Rev. 1, June 27, 1948 

vi, 71 pp. printed. T5¢. 


Security Council 
Official Records, Third Year 


——30lst and 302nd Meetings. 22 May 1948. No. 72 
66 pp. printed. 70¢. 

——306th Meeting. 27 May 1948. No. 75. 30 pp. 
printed. 30¢. 

——309th and 310th Meetings. 29 May 1948. No. 77. 
64 pp. printed. 60¢. 

—312th and 313th Meetings. 3 June 1948. No. 79. 
29 pp. printed. 30¢. 

——3l4th Meeting. 7 June 1948. No. 80. 10 pp. 
printed. 10¢. 

——315th Meeting. 8 June 1948. No. 81. 8 pp. 
printed. 10¢. 

—316th and 317th Meetings. 10 June 1948. No. 82 
46 pp. printed. 50¢. 

——318th and 319th Meetings. 11 June 1948. No. 83 
12 pp. printed. 10¢. 

——320th Meeting. 15 June 1948. No. 84. 16 pp. 
printed. 20¢. 

——321st Meeting. 16 June 1948. No. 85. 25 pp. 
printed. 25¢. 

——322nd and 323rd Meetings. 17 June 1948. No. 86. 
49 pp. printed. 50¢. 

——324th Meeting. 18 June 1948. No. 87. 17 pp. 
printed. 20¢. 

——325th Meeting. 22 June 1948. No. 88. 20 pp 
printed. 20¢. 

——327th Meeting. 25 June 1948. No. 90. 10 pp. 
printed. 10¢ 

—328th 35 pp. 


Meeting. 1 July 1948. No. 91. 
printed. 35¢. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 
Conference To Consider Free Navigation of the Danube 


REJECTION OF SOVIET DRAFT CONVENTION: POSITION OF U.S. GOVERNMENT ' 


The Department of State announced on August 
18 that Ambassador Cannon, Delegate of the 
United States to the Belgrade Conference on the 
Danube regime, voted against the Soviet draft con- 
vention. In his closing statement the United 


States Representative protested against Soviet. 


manipulation of the six votes of its puppet States 
to impose a convention which attempts to legalize 
its monopoly of Danube shipping. 

The record shows plainly that the Soviet Dele- 
gation went to this Conference unwilling to nego- 
tiate a mutually agreeable convention to implement 
the directive of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. The persistent efforts of our Delegate and 
of the other Western Delegates to engage in gen- 
uine negotiations have been rebuffed, sometimes 
with the most abusive language. Every amend- 
ment submitted by the Western Powers has been 
summarily brushed aside. 

The meetings of the Conference have been char- 
acterized by consistent Soviet dictation. The un- 
happy subservience of the Danubian peoples to 
Soviet imperialism was never more clearly mani- 
fest than at this Conference. The statements and 
voting of the representatives of the Danubian 
states reflected their lack of freedom of choice on 
matters of vital concern to their peoples. 

The actions of the Soviet Delegation have made 
evident the determination of the Soviet Union to 
perpetuate its economic and political enslavement 
of the Danubian peoples. Its refusal to accept pro- 
visions assuring genuine freedom of commerce and 
nondiscrimination shows that it intends to main- 
tain vested interests which it has established for 
its own benefit through extortion from govern- 
ments imposed by force against the will of the 


peoples of its satellites. The Soviet Union has by 
its conduct at this Conference closed one of the 
principal doors for East-West trade. The lip 
service which the Soviet Delegation has paid to 
“freedom of navigation” is shadow. It has no 
substance. 

Another regrettable result of the Belgrade Con- 
ference is that the Soviet attitude defeats and de- 
stroys the whole concept of international water- 
ways which has been the public law of Europe for 
over 130 years. Moreover, it aims to deprive 
Britain, France, Belgium, Greece, Italy, and Ger- 
many of rights which they enjoy under treaties 
negotiated many years ago. We regard those 
treaties as being in force, according to interna- 
tional law, until they are terminated by agreement 
of all parties thereto. Furthermore, the Soviet 
bloc at Belgrade has disregarded the vital inter- 
ests of Germany and Austria in the Danube. They 
are riparians whose interests in Danube navigation 
are patent. Finally, the Soviet Union, despite its 
own membership in the United Nations, has re- 
fused to allow any association between the Danube 
administration and the United Nations. 

It is obvious that the United States cannot ac- 
cept the draft convention which the Soviet Union 
is imposing upon its satellites. In the view of the 
United States, this instrument does not guarantee 
freedom and equality of trade. It does not fulfil 
the mandate of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

The United States will not, of course, recognize 
either for itself or for those parts of Austria an 
Germany which are under its control, the author- 
ity of any commission set up in this manner to 
exercise any jurisdiction in those portions of 
Austria and Germany. 


U.S. Delegations to International Meetings 


IRO Preparatory Commission 


The Department of State announced on August 
30 the composition of the United States Delega- 
tions to the Seventh Part of the First Session of 
the Preparatory Commission of the International 
Refugee Organization (Iro) scheduled to con- 
vene at Geneva on September 10, 1948, and to the 
First Session’ of the General Council of the Iro 
scheduled to convene at Geneva on September 13, 
1948. The United States Delegations are as 
follows: 


September 12, 1948 


SEVENTH Part or THE First SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMISSION OF IRO 


United States Representative 

George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Occu- 
pied Areas, Department of State 


Advisers 
Col. H. T. Brotherton, United States Forces, Austria, 
United States Army 


1 Released to the press on Aug. 18, 1948. 








ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


aor L. Fisher, Civil Affairs Division, Department of 

e Army 

Alex E. Squadrilli, European Command, United States 
Army 


Administrative Assistant 

Eleanor A. Burnett, Administrative Assistant to the Ad- 
viser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Occupied Areas, Depart- 
ment of State 


First SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF [RO 


Permanent United States Representative 
Lewis W. Douglas, American Ambassador to Great Britain 


Permanent Alternate United States Representative 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Occu- 
pied Areas, Department of State 


Ambassador Douglas will be unable to attend 
the First Session of the Council and Goldthwaite 
H. Dorr, Adviser to the Secretary of State, will 
serve as alternate United States Representative at 
the Geneva meeting. The advisers and the ad- 
ministrative assistant on the United States Dele- 
gation to the Seventh Part of the First Session 
of the Preparatory Commission will also attend 
the Council Session. 

The Seventh Part of the First Session of the 
Preparatory Commission will consider various re- 
ports of the executive secretariat, a report of the 
chairman of the eligibility review board, and a 
number of recommendations and arrangements 
concerned with the convening of the First Session 
of the General Council. 

The First Session of the General Council is being 
called in accordance with a provision of the Iro 
constitution which states that 15 governments 
must ratify the constitution before the Organiza- 
tion can be established. Luxembourg deposited 
its instrument of ratification with the United Na- 
tions on August 5 and Denmark on August 20, 
1948. The following 15 Governments have ratified 
the Iro constitution: Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
China, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, 
Guatemala, Iceland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. In addition to the above countries, 
Venezuela and Argentina have the matter of ratifi- 
cation currently under consideration by their 
respective legislatures. 


Conservation of Renewable Resources 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 4 the composition of the United States 
Delegation to the Inter-American Conference on 
the Conservation of Renewable Natural Resources 
scheduled to be held at Denver September 7-20, 
1948. The United States Delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 
Charles F, Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture 


Vice Chairman 
Oscar L. Chapman, Under Secretary of the Interior 
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Delegates 


H. H. Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Bernard De Voto, Historian; Contributing Editor to 
Harpers ; Pulitzer Prize Winner, History 

Newton B. Drury, Director, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior 

Clifford R. Hope, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
United States House of Representatives 

Dillon S. Myer, President, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs 

Lyle Watts, Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Milton R. Young, Member, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, United States Senate 


The Government of the United States, at the 
request of the Pan American Union, will serve as 
host to the forthcoming Conference. This Con- 
ference, the first international meeting of its kind 
on conservation, is for the purpose of considering 
problems involved in the conservation of renew- 
able natural resources in the Americas, and to dis- 
cuss recent technical developments on this subject. 
It is being organized pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at the Third Inter-American Conference 
on Agriculture held at Caracas in July 1945. 

Among the problems to be discussed will be those 
arising out of deforestation, soil erosion, overgraz- 
ing, wildlife destruction, floods, and failing water 
supplies. In view of the importance of these prob- 
lems, which are yearly growing more serious 
throughout the Hemisphere because of inadequate 
conservation practices, mounting populations, and 
attempts to raise living standards, it is anticipated 
that leading Government officials, scientists, and 
other interested groups from the entire Hemi- 
sphere will attend. 

The Conference will consist of a series of meet- 
ings to discuss conservation problems, together 
with field trips to study land-management prac- 
tices. The Delegates will have an opportunity to 
view at first hand soil-conservation districts, for- 
est and range experiment stations, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, and other places of in- 
terest. Irrigation projects will be studied, along 
with their relationship to agriculture, grazing, 
and forestry practices on the land from which ir- 
rigation waters are derived. 

The working sessions of the Conference will be 
divided into sections corresponding to the sec- 
tions of the program. Outstanding leaders and 
professional men in the field of conservation will 
serve as discussion leaders for each of the six sec- 
tions and supervise the preparatory work for the 
section. 

Although the Conference will be a technical one 
with no power to negotiate agreements, it will 
consider national and international action for the 
conservation of renewable natural resources and 
their optimum use on a sustained-yield basis. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Report on Alien Admittance Under U.N. and National Security 


[Released to the press September 1] 


Text of a report to the Secretary of State by the 
Committee to study the question of whether per- 
sons have entered the United States in connection 
with the work of international organizations whose 
presence is inconsistent with the national security 


August 31, 1948 
Dear Mr. Secretary : 

Under date of July 27 you addressed a letter to 
the members of this committee requesting a study 
of the relevant facts relating to admission to this 
country of persons whose presence in connection 
with the work of the United Nations and inter- 
national organizations was alleged to be incon- 
sistent with the national security. You submitted 
to us two specific questions and invited recommen- 
dations or comment based on our findings and 
conclusions. 

This committee met at the Department of State 
on Friday, July 30, and heard from you an outline 
of considerations prompting the request. Testi- 
mony by three Department of State employees 
before the staff of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee had been given extensive publicity. 
Newspaper accounts of allegations made in that 
testimony were contrary to the information in 
your possession. Such allegations constituted an 
indiscriminate reflection on United Nations per- 
sonnel, tended to weaken confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in the United Nations and raised doubt 
as to the effectiveness of measures designed to pro- 
tect our national security. You requested an ob- 
jective evaluation of the statements made in 
testimony. 

Members of the committee were sworn as em- 
ployees of the Department of State, with access to 
departmental records. Beginning July 30, your 
committee met each day through August 18, and 
at intervals thereafter, examining records and 
correspondence and questioning supervisory and 
subordinate personnel in Department of State and 
other governmental agencies concerned with the 
matter under study. 

The results of our inquiry are presented here- 
with. We take some pleasure in reporting that 
our conclusions are unanimous. We further re- 
port that in evaluating the cases submitted to us 
this unanimity was also reached ; and each member 
of the committee evaluated each case independ- 
ently of the two others. 


September 12, 1948 


Testimony by State Department Employees 
and Resulting Publicity 


On July 15 the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee opened hearings under Sen- 
ate Resolution 137, 80th Congress. That resolu- 
tion authorizes the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, to conduct an investi- 
gation of the immigration system, including the 
extent, if any, to which aliens have entered and 
— in the United States in violation of the 

aws. 

The first and subsequent hearings with which we 
are concerned were conducted by the subcommittee 
staff. The record does not show that members of 
the committee or other members of the Senate were 
present. The testimony under examination was 
given by three officials of the Department of 
State’s Visa Division: Robert C. Alexander 
assistant chief; William McGrath Harlow, chief 
of the Diplomatic Visa Section, Technical Branch; 
and R. Clyde Larkin, chief of the Public Safety 
and Security Section. 

Mr. Alexander testified on July 15 and 16. Mr. 
Larkin testified on July 19. Mr. Harlow testified 
on July 20. 

The first newspaper reports of the testimony 
were distributed by the United Press for after- 
noon papers of July 20. This dispatch was fol- 
lowed by publication on July 21 of news stories 
by other press associations and special correspond- 
ents, based on transcripts of the testimony. 

The dispatches appeared throughout the coun- 
try under such headlines as: 


“SUBVERSIVE AGENTS BELIEVED IN U.S. UNDER 
WING OF U.N. 


“OFFICIALS OF STATE DEPARTMENT SAY SEV- 

ERAL HUNDRED ARE HERE AND PROTECTED BY 

PACTS. LAKE SUCCESS DUBIOUS” : 
——N.Y. 7imes 


“UNA CLOAK FOR RED SPIES, CONGRESS TOLD” 
hicago T'ribune 


Dispatches contained statements such as these: 


“The State Department has informed Congress 
that subversive agents in an alarming number have 
entered this country through the United Nations.” 

“The Government is powerless to do anything 
about it.” 

“These subversives include Moscow-trained ter- 
rorists, espionage agents, aliens who foment dis- 
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cord and others trained in undercover activities 
contrary to the peace and good order of this 
country.” 

“Officials of the State Department believe that 
several hundred subversive agents have used the 
United Nations as a cover for their activities in 
this country.” 

* Mr. Alexander said some of the for- 
eigners who came here under U.N. auspices have 
been trained as ‘terrorists’ and in undercover ac- 
tivities ‘contrary to the peace and good order of 


this country’. He did not believe, however, the 
U.N. was responsible for bringing subversive 
agents here, but that the U.N. or its affiliates should 


assume responsibility for getting such persons out 
of this country when their employment ter- 
minates.” 

“William G. Harlow testified . 
he believed that activities of these foreign agents 
had been confined to propaganda. He thought the 
problem would exist as long as the United States 
was the seat of the U.N.” 

“R. Clyde Larkin, chief of the State Depart- 
ment’s Public Safety and Security Division (note: 
the correct term is ‘Public Safety and Security 
Section of the Visa Division’) told the commit- 
tee . . . that some of the persons in question 
have been traveling throughout the country trying 
to collect intelligence data which will be of benefit 
to their own country, wherever they may be serv- 
ing, as well as for the enlightenment of various 
groups in the U.N.” 


Your committee has been unable to find factual 
information to support any of the broad inferences 
which these statements invite. 

Mr. Alexander’s estimate that “There are sev- 
eral hundred, at least” of aliens who have been 
brought into the United States by the United Na- 
tions or other international organizations and 
whose presence is undesirable from the standpoint 
of the best interests of the United States, is not 
supported by the facts. The basis for his estimate 
is examined later in this report. 

The statement that the United States Govern- 
ment lacks power to prevent entry of undesirable 
aliens, or to deport those who abuse the privileges 
accorded them as United Nations and international 
organization personnel, is not correct. A discus- 
sion of the pertinent laws and their interpretation 
will be found below. 

Reference in news dispatches to “Moscow- 
trained terrorists” is based on contradictory and 
unsupported testimony. In one part of his testi- 
mony Mr. Alexander said: 


“We had one person who was a newspaperman, 
and he was conferring with other persons here who 
were trained in terrorist activities in Moscow.” 


And later: 
336 


“T mentioned the case of the person who was 
trained in terrorist duties in Moscow who was 
representing a foreign newspaper here, and who 
was conferring with other persons in the spread 
of communist propaganda and leaflets and pam- 
phlets and so forth and so on.” 


Your committee has painstakingly examined the 
files bearing on this case. They mention a re- 
ported incident in which a foreign newspaper cor- 
respondent, believed to be a Communist, was seen 
distributing pamphlets (contents not precisely de- 
scribed) at Lake Buccenl The same correspondent 
was reported to have conferred with a well-known 
American Communist. Mr. Alexander has not 
been able to furnish your committee any informa- 
tion to support his reference to a “Moscow-trained 
terrorist” and the original files on the case contain 
no mention of such a person. 

Newspaper reports that “These subversives in- 
clude Moscow-trained terrorists, espionage agents, 
aliens who foment discord and others trained in 
undercover activities contrary to the peace and 

ood order of this country” appeared in various 
orms. They evidently were based on Mr. Alex- 
ander’s reply to requests by the Senate subcom- 
mittee examiner for elaboration of his estimate 
of the number of “subversives”. The unrevised 
record of testimony quotes Mr. Alexander as say- 
ing: 

“The second group is those who are employed 
by the organization itself, the central secretariat. 

hey consist of persons, who, in some instances, 
have been refused visas for this country, and we 
would not grant them visas under any circum- 
stances to come here on their own.” 


When asked by the examiner why visas were re- 
fused, he replied : 


“Because they were subversive agents of foreign 
powers.” 


And when asked to say what type of activity 
made them subversive, he responded: 


“Espionage, and so forth, and aliens who foment 
discord, agitation, and other subversive activities 
contrary to the peace and good order of this coun- 
try. They were brought in as employees of the 
central secretariat.” 


Mr. Alexander tells your committee that he 
knows of no spies, no terrorists or saboteurs or 
aliens found fomenting discord who have been 
brought into this country for United Nations pur- 
poses. 

He classes as potentially subversive, however, 
all aliens admitted to the United States from Com- 
munist or Communist-controlled countries or 
aliens, who, under the immigration laws—enacted 
previous to location of the United Nations head- 
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quarters in this country—normally would have 
been inadmissible as members of Communist or- 
ganizations. 

The committee has no comment on Mr. Harlow’s 
testimony, other than to remark that Mr. Harlow 
has told us he has complete confidence in Mr. Alex- 
ander and is willing to abide by whatever conclu- 
sions Mr. Alexander has voiced to the committee. 
He said he had no personal know , however, 
of subversive activities by United Nations per- 
sonnel. 

The testimony of Mr. Larkin contained a state- 
ment, quoted in news dispatches, that there were 


“several instances of persons traveling through 
the country trying to collect intelligence data 
which will be of benefit to their own country, 
whomever they may be serving, as well as for 
the enlightenment of the various groups in this 
country.” 


Mr. Larkin, under questioning by your commit- 
tee, produced two rts from the files which he 
maintained fell within the category referred to in 
his Senate Committee testimony. 

Your committee does not feel that inferences to 
be drawn from his Senate Committee testimony 
are supported by the facts cited in these two 
reports. 

The Washington Post of July 21 contained this 
additional statement : 


“One of the most serious problems,’ according 
to Robert C. Alexander ‘is the fact that 
this country can’t get rid of many of these per- 
sons.’ If the country from which they came will 
not take them baek, as has ha’ ed, the United 
States is stuck with them. ‘The greatest offender 
to date in this respect was the old Unrra organi- 
zation,’ Alexander explained. Many undesirables 
who came in under Unrra are still here ‘and 
you can’t send them back,’ Alexander said.” 


While your committee confined its study to 
active international organizations and, therefore, 
omitted Dwrra (now in process of liquidation), 
it has received a statement from General Lowell 
W. Rooks, director general of Unrra, emphati- 
cally denying the statements attributed to Mr. 
Alexander. In relation to non-United States per- 
sonnel from “iron curtain” countries phe van 9 
Unrra in this country, General Rooks says: 


“Of the 55 persons who fall into these national 
categories, 48 were already located in the United 
States at the time of their appointment with 
Unrra, Some were employed with embassies 
or other representatives of their home countries, 
but a large proportion were in this country on 
regular Immigration visas; a few were in the 
employ of certain war agencies of the United 
States Government. Only 7 out of 55 were ini- 
tially brought into the U.S.A. by Unrra, Of 
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the 55, 16 were eventually repatriated to the coun- 
try of their nationality, 6 were repatriated to other 
nationalities, 8 were known to have transferred to 
other international ageneies in the United States 
or abroad, and 31, so far as I can determine, re- 
mained in the United States with the intention of 
becoming anent residents. It should be em- 
phasized that none of the 31 now have any con- 
nection with Umrra, and all would necessarily 
be remaining under regular State Department- 
granted visas.” 


Mr. Alexander’s Clarification of His Testimony 
Before the Senate Subcommittee 


Mr. Alexander explained to your committee that 
he had expected to have the usual privilege of 
correcting and revising his Senate subcommittee 
staff testimony before its publication. The unre- 
vised testimony, however, was made available to 
newspaper reporters before he had this oppor- 
tunity. 

After revising his testimony and after two weeks 
of opportunity to study the files, Mr. Alexander 
made this statement to your committee: 


“In the light of all the facts in the cases I have 
recently examined, I am prepared to testify that 
the danger to our national security up to this time 
appears to be more potential than actual or im- 
mediate and if we can, whenever necessary, invoke 
Section 6 of the Joint Resolution or the Publie 
Safety Act, to keep out aliens who, there is good 
reason to believe, will be subversively active in the 
United States, I believe the security of the United 
States would be as adequately protected as the 
circumstances will permit. Up to the present time 
I have found no case which actually jeopar- 
dized or seriously endangered the security of the 
United States, except in so far as such security may 
be involved in Communist propaganda activities. 

“T felt there was a problem involved here, a 
problem of security as well as one of the immigra- 
tion laws, in which I am primarily interested. I 
see these cases from the viewpoint of the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws and realizing that 
the immigration laws require passports and visas 
for security reasons as well as other reasons, I feel 
that the security provisions should not be over- 
looked. 

“This statement tallies with my testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee in which I carefully 
avoided saying I had seen any such case. The 
Senate Committee asked me regarding cases con- 
cerning activity of aliens after arrival. I men- 
tioned only one case and without naming the alien 
concerned in which the alien was conferring with 
a person in this country who had been trained in 
terrorist activities in Moscow, I drew no connec- 
tion from that that the security of the Nation had 
been placed in jeopardy. 

“T did feel during my testimony before the Sen- 
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ate Staff Committee and I still feel that if the prob- 
lem of these subversive classes coming into the 
country with permission to travel all over the 
country, realizing the difficulty of surveillance and 
of containing them within any specified area, is 
allowed to go on, that the security of the Nation 


might be jeopardized.” 


The “‘Problem’’ of Alien Admittance 
Under U.N. Auspices 


The problem to which Mr. Alexander addressed 
a part of his testimony before the Senate subcom- 
mittee staff is one which was recognized when 
Congress invited the United Nations to locate its 
headquarters in this country. It was discussed in 
Congress before enactment of Public Law 357, 
(80th Congress) , a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to make effective the agreement with 
the United Nations establishing its permanent 
headquarters in the United States. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs, in 
reporting the legislation, took note that 


“the United States cannot undertake to tell the 
other member nations who should or who should 
not represent them at the seat of the United Na- 
tions and cannot claim any right of veto over the 
Secretary General’s appointment of personnel to 
the staff of the United Nations. In general, the 
United States, as host country, must permit access 
to the headquarters on the part of all persons who 
have legitimate business with the organization. 
This involves inevitably the admission of a num- 
ber of aliens, some of whom would not normally 
be admissible under immigration laws of the 
United States. Zhe United States has foreclosed 
itself in undertaking voluntarily the obligations 
of the host Government.” (Emphasis supplied) 


The Committee further states that the Head- 
quarters Agreement “makes it clear that persons 
who abuse these privileges either may be deported 
in accordance with the deportation laws of the 
United States or (subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State) may be required to leave the 
United States in accordance with the customary 
procedure applicable to diplomatic envoys ac- 
credited to the United States.” 

The House amended section 6 of the joint reso- 
lution ratifying the headquarters agreement. 
This amendment expressly reserves the right of 
the United States “to safeguard its own security.” 
In explanation of this amendment the committee’s 
report said: 


“An amendment added by the committee re- 
serves the right of the United States to safeguard 
its own security along with the right to control 
entry of aliens into territory other than the head- 
quarters area. This right of self-defense is given 
expression here as a premise underlying all Amer- 
ican policy .. .” 





A discussion of this and other statutes appears 
later in this report. 


Analysis of Cases Submitted by Mr. Alexander 


In his testimony before the Senate subcommittee 
staff Mr. Alexander estimated that “There are sev- 
eral hundred, at least” of aliens whose presence 
in this country in connection with United Nations 
or international organization affairs “is undesir- 
able from the standpoint of the best interests of 
the United States.” This estimate, he said, was 
based on “the cases which come to my attention.” 

The Office of Assistant Secretary of State for 
Administration, of which the Visa Division is a 
part, directed Mr. Alexander on July 24 to fur- 
nish the files of ¢ases on which he based his testi- 
wt of July 15. 

en your committee held its original meet- 
ing on July 30, Mr. Alexander had farnished a 
total of 44 cases from the files. Through August 
18, nearly a month from the date of his testimony, 
he has been given every opportunity to present 
other cases from the files which would, in his judg- 
ment, bear out the statements made in testimony. 
He has submitted to your committee his total of 
327 cases. 

Your committee requested Mr. Alexander to 
classify his cases in three groups, namely— 


Class 1, or cases which he deemed to show some 
form of subversive activity after the alien’s ar- 
rival in the United States, with a notation whether 
such activity occurred (a) before or (b) after af- 
filiation with an international organization. 

Class 2, or cases which he deemed to show some 
form of subversive activity before the alien arrived 
in the United States and before affiliation with or 
accreditation by the United Nations or other 
international organization. 

Class 3, or cases which he deemed only to show 
that the alien was a member of the Communist 
Party, or presumed to be such, but without evi- 
dence of Communist activity. 


Mr. Alexander has submitted 15 Class 1 cases 
divided as follows: (@) 8 cases which he claimed 
indicated subversive activity within the United 
States before affiliation with an international or- 
ganization; (6) 7 cases which he claimed indi- 
cated subversive activity in the United States 
after such affiliation. He has submitted 49 Class 
2 cases and 263 Class 3 cases. 

Your committee was furnished 163 files in con- 
nection with the 263 alleged Class 3 cases. The 
remaining 100 consist of a listing of that many 
names with no accompanying papers. 

Your committee considers this listing of 263 
cases as capricious and without significance. For 
if Mr. Alexander’s purpose is to list the Com- 
munists or suspected Communists who have been 
admitted for U.N. or international organization 
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duties, the total might reasonably be estimated as 
970. This latter figure is the number of visas is- 
sued during the past three fiscal years to persons 
from “iron curtain” countries for entry in con- 
nection with the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations. The number of persons 
here at any one time from such countries would be 
considerably less than the whole number of visas 
issued during the period. 

The “iron curtain” countries, of course, are mem- 
bers of these international organizations and en- 
titled to send representatives and their families in- 
cluding personal staffs. Members of the foreign 
press from behind the “iron curtain”, representa- 
tives of other non-governmental organizations and 
others having business with these international 
bodies are expected to enter the United States for 
presentation of their views and for other legitimate 
purposes in the international affairs with which 
they are concerned. 

Sees committee feels that the Class 3 cases cited 
by Mr. Alexander beg the question of this inquiry. 
The risk in permitting these people to come to the 
United States is the calculated risk implicit in 
the location within the United States of the United 
Nations Headquarters. In so far as this inquiry 
is concerned, your committee has not come into the 
possession of any facts to indicate that the risk is 
a matter for great concern. 

Any risk in Class 2 cases is presumptive, stem- 
ming from the expectation that a person who is 
alleged to have engaged in “subversive” activities 
abroad would engage in them in some form here. 
An examination of the files in these 49 cases shows 
that a large percentage of them belong in Class 3 
or cases that have no relevant bearing on the ques- 
tion of security. Your committee is astonished by 
what appears to be a random selection of case rec- 
ords, many of which have no discernible connection 
with the subject under examination. 

Your committee has carefully studied the cases 
in Class 1 and as a result repeats Mr. Alexander’s 
own evaluation of the risk—“Up to the present 
time I have found no case which has actually 
jeopardized or seriously endangered the security 
of the United States, except in so far as security 
may be involved in Communist propaganda ac- 
tivities.” 

Questioned concerning propaganda activity and 
its relationship to the national security, Mr. Al- 
exander made this statement to us: 


“As I see it, propaganda activities have a less 
direct bearing upon security than would espionage 
or sabotage or some other such activity as that. I 
think that enough of the propagandists in the 
country to create disunity and a state of mind 
might eventually bring on a situation in which 
there would be some jeopardy to our national se- 
curity but propaganda as such is not the direct 
jeopardy of our national security.” 
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Your committee is not impressed by the reports 
of propaganda activities submitted by Mr. Alex- 
ander. e reported incidents on which he placed 
great stress involved two foreign correspondents, 
presumably Communists, one a zealous partisan, 
the other a garrulous woman. To label them as 
propagandists is to distort the legitimate meaning 
of the term. 

We are informed that in the fiscal years 1946, 
1947, and 1948, about 6,750 visas have been issued 
to alien delegations and personnel of international 
organizations. 

wenty international organizations have been 
designated by the President under the Internation- 
al Organizations Immunities Act. Seventeen of 
these, including the United Nations and its affili- 
ates, are actively enjoying privileges of entry 
under this Act, and most of these also enjoy privi- 
leges under the United Nations Headquarters Site 
Agreement. The total number of aliens continu- 
ously employed in the United States in connection 
with these organizations is approximately 5,000, 
of whom some 350-400 are nationals of “iron cur- 
tain” countries. Approximately half of these 
numbers are wives and children. 

In no case has the State Department found it 
necessary to withhold a visa by applying Section 
6 of Public Law 357. 

In three cases of accreditation of foreign news- 

aper correspondents the Secretariat of the United 

ations was informed by the Department of State 
that it ap be necessary for the United States to 
institute deportation proceedings pursuant to Sec- 
tion 13 (b) of the headquarters agreement, or to 
restrict the application for itation to the 
headquarters district and its immediate vicinity. 
In no case, however, has deportation been found 
necessary. 

In only two cases was the objection to visas 
within the Department strong enough to warrant 
appeal to the Under Secretary of State, who 
authorized the visas. We have reviewed the files 
in these two cases and we agree that the Under 
Secretary’s decision was correct. 


Legisiative Provisions for the Admission of Individ- 
uals in Connection With United Nations Activities 


By its Charter, the United Nations Organiza- 
tion enjoys such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary for the fulfillment of its purposes. Rep- 
resentatives of members and officials of the Or- 
ganization enjoy such privileges and immunities 
as are necessary for the independent exercise of 
their functions. 

These provisions imply a measure of freedom 
of movement for individuals traveling in connec- 
tion with the activities of the United Nations. 
With respect to the admission of such individuals 
to the United States, specific authorization is con- 
tained in two Congressional enactments. The In- 
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ternational O izations Immunities Act (P.L. 
291, 79th Congress) provides that member repre- 
sentatives to designated international organiza- 


tions, and officers and ees of these organiza- 
tions, shall, with t to the laws regulating 
entry into the United States, be treated like officers 


and employees of foreign governments. By Joint 
Resolution, the President was authorized to bring 
into effect the Headquarters Agreement with the 
United Nations (P.L. 357, 80th Congress). Sec- 
tion 11 of that A provides that the Uni 
States shall not impose impediments to the transit 
to and from the headquarters district of individu- 
als in five categories, including member represent- 
atives and officials of the United Nations, experts 
performing missions for the United Nations, ac- 
credited representatives of the press or other in- 
formation agencies, representatives of organiza- 
tions invited for consultation by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, and other 
individuals invited by the United Nations on offi- 
cial business. The Agreement also confers on the 
principal resident representative of each member, 
and on certain of his staff, the privileges of a 
diplomatic envoy including the privilege of admis- 
sion into the country and free movement therein. 


Legislative Provisions To Safeguard 
United States Security 


These statutes also provide for the steps neces- 
sary to safeguard the security of the country. The 
right of an individual to remain in the United 
States may, under Section 8(b) of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, be termi- 
nated by the Secretary of State, if he finds that 
the alien’s presence in the United States is not de- 
sirable. Section 6 of the Joint Resolution approv- 
ing the Headquarters Agreement provides that 
nothing in the Agreement in any way diminishes 
the right of the United States to safeguard its 
own security. The Section 6 Reservation could 
be invoked by applying the Public Safety Act 
(22 U.S.C. 228, 55 Stat. 252), which provides that 
the consulates should refuse a visa to any alien 
who seeks to enter the United States for the pur- 

of engaging in activities which will endanger 
the public safety of the country. And, except for 
members of national delegations who enjoy dip- 
lomatic privileges and are thereby subject to re- 
call as personae non gratae, the great majority 
of individuals admitted under the Headquarters 
Agreement are subject to prosecution under our 
criminal laws with respect to any acts outside their 
official duties. 

Press representatives, representatives of non- 
governmental organizations, and other official vis- 
itors are not excluded from the provisions of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. The laws and 
regulations applicable to all alien visitors to the 
United States may be made applicable equally to 
them. And as to any violation of law or regula- 
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tion which may properly be deemed an abuse of the 
individual’s privilege of residence, the United 
States may, as is specifically noted in the Head- 
quarters Agreement, either deport the individual, 
limit his movements to the United Nations head- 

uarters district and its immediate vicinity, or 
a him to trial under the criminal laws of this 
country. In the case of the minority which en- 
joys immunity under the Headquarters Agree- 
ment, the United States may ask his government 
to waive the individual’s immunities, or it may 
declare the individual persona non grata and re- 
quest his recall in accordance with customary dip- 
lomatic procedures. 


How the Safeguards Operate 


Every person coming to the United States must 
have a visa issued by an American consulate. Be- 
fore issuing a visa to any individual who would 
come to the United States in connection with 
Dnited Nations activities, the consulate requires 
reasonable evidence that the individual comes 
within one of the classes whose admission is au- 
thorized by the Headquarters eement. The 
consulate will investigate all available sources to 
determine whether that person is coming to en- 
gage in activities dangerous to the public safety 
of this country. If the consulate so determi 
it would deny the visa and the United States wo 
indicate to the United Nations that the exclusion 
of this individual is necessary to safeguard the 
national security as contemplated by the reserva- 
tion in the Joint Resolution approving the Head- 
quarters Agreement. 

The United Nations is required to consult with 
the United States before representatives of the 
a or other information agencies are accredited. 

e United States may object to the accreditation, 
and refuse admission because there is no reason- 
able evidence that a person is coming to engage 
in the activities of a bona fide press representative. 
It may also object to his accreditation, and refuse 
admission if he is coming to engage in activities 
dangerous to the public safety of the country. 

ere the security of the United State does not 
require the total exclusion of an accredited press 
representative, a representative of a non-govern- 
mental organization, or an invited official visitor, 
the United States could issue a visa limiting the 
movement of such individuals to the United Na- 
tions headquarters district and its immediate 
vicinity. In fact, a person in these categories who 
would not be admissible under the immigration 
laws, except for the Headquarters Agreemen 
will always be limited to the immediate vicinity 
the headquarters district unless the Attorney 
General of the United States in his discretion 
waives the limitation. Any person so limited who 
later violates his restriction may, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, be deported from the United States. 
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The United Nations Charter requires empl 

of the Secretariat to refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international 
officials. Any subversive activity by such an indi- 
vidual would be a violation of his duties under 
the Charter. 

When a person’s relation to the United Nations 
is terminated, the Organization brings that fact 
to the attention of United States authorities. 
Since the individual is no longer entitled to remain 
in the United States he will be required to leave, 
and if he should refuse or neglect to do so, he could 
be deported like any other visitor to the United 
States whose right to stay im the country is at 
an end. 


Interpretation of the Law 


As in the case of any other two sets of statutes, 
the existence of Section 11 of the Headquarters 
Agreement, which promotes the successful func- 
tioning of the United Nations, alongside the reser- 
vation in favor of saf ding our national se~ 
curity provided for by Section 6 of the Joint Reso- 
lution authorizing the Agreement, may well cause 
some conflict in peosies In making the Agree- 
ment to locate the Headquarters in this country 
the United States freely undertook to require 
some relaxation of the immigration laws. It did 
so, of course, with. the understanding that. other 
Etogeity in. aveiling ‘Sunnainen of tha peivtioge 
integrity in availing ves 0 privileges 

paca th laws, there 

n administeri @ immigration is 
reason, Seathen ta resolve. doubts. in favor of 
admitting aliens when they are properly accred- 
ited pursuant to Section 11 of the Agreement. 
Section 6 of the Resolution, which provides for 
safeguarding the security of the country, ought 
to be applied to exclude a United Nations alien 
only when there is a weighty showing of evidence. 
e Committee is of the opinion that continu- 
ing experience with the facts of the particular 
cases will provide both the United Nations and 
the United States with sufficient criteria to deter- 
mine a modus vivendi under the ent and 
the Joint. Resolution, and that no legislative modi- 
fications appear to be necessary or desirable at 
this time. 

It believes also that it would be good practice 
for the Visa Division to submit the particular facts 
of these cases as they arise to the Legal Adviser 
of the Department of State so that such criteria 
may be more precisely formulated by the United 

This practice has not, in the opinion of 
the Committee, been sufficiently followed in the 


past. 
Answers to Specific Questions 


In your letter requesting this inquiry, you sub- 
mit two specific questions and solicit our report: 
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(1) Do existing international ts, In 
particular the United Nations Headquarters 
Agreement, and Public Law 357, 80th Congress, 
approving the Agreement with certaim reserva- 
tions, e y un i on the part of the 
United States Government which prevent the ex- 
clusion from this country of persons whose pres- 
elice is inconsistent with our national security ? 

Your Committee believes that there is adequate 
statutory authority to exclude from the United 
States persons whose presence here is inconsistent 
with our national security and that no undertaki 
on the part of the United States Government nul- 
lifies such authority. 

(2) Are existing administrative practices and 

rocedures, and the legislation on which they are 
d, adequate to assure the exclusion from this 
country of persons whose admission is requested 
in connection with the work of international 
organizations but whose presence would be in- 
consistent with our national security? In this 
connection, an appraisal is desired whether (a) 
persons in a have been admitted, and 
(6) adequate pr res exist for assuring future 
exclusion or deportation of such persons. 

Your committee believes that existing adminis- 
trative procedures, and the legislation on which 
they are based, are sufficient. The committee is 
not. satisfied that practices under the outline of 
procedures are satisfactorily coordinated. This 
subject will be discussed in a subsequent. memo- 
randum to you, embodying certain suggestions 
which have occurred to your Committee in the 
course of its inquiries. 

2(a) Your committee feels there are two parts 
te this ion. First, has a visa been issued 
abroad to any international ization alien 
whose admission to this would be incen- 
sistent with our national seeurity? Second, has 
any international organization alien been admitted 
whose conduct, after arrival, was inconsistent with 
our national security ? 

Cane the first part of the question is 
a repetition of previous statements in this report. 
We have seen no case im which we feel, from an 
examination of the available evidence, that the re- 
fusal of a visa. would have been justified under 
Section 6 of the join I ifyi 


Headquarters Site Agreement.. 
The answer to the second of this question 
is based upon information which originated from 


sourees other than the Visa Division. 

Your committee has some doubt as to whether 
the activities of several individuals, after arrival, 
were consistent with our national security. The 
decision reached by the responsible officials in these 
few cases seem to us, based upon the information 
at hand, to have been correct in each instance. 

It is clear that public discussion of the facts of 
these cases would not be in the public interest. 


2(b) Adequate procedures exist to assure future 
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ternational Organizations Immunities Act (P.L. 
291, 79th Congress) provides that member repre- 
sentatives to desi international organiza- 
tions, and officers and employees of these organiza- 
tions, shall, with respect to the laws regulating 
entry into the United States, be treated like officers 
and employees of foreign governments. By Joint 
Resolution, the President was authorized to bring 
into effect the Headquarters Agreement with the 
United Nations (P.L. 357, 80th Congress). Sec- 
tion 11 of that A provides that the United 
States shall not impose impediments to the transit 
to and from the headquarters district of individu- 
als in five categories, including member represent- 
atives and officials of the United Nations, experts 
performing missions for the United Nations, ac- 
eredited representatives of the press or other in- 
formation agencies, representatives of organiza- 
tions invited for consultation by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, and other 
individuals invited by the United Nations on offi- 
cial business. The Agreement also confers on the 
principal resident representative of each member, 
and on certain of his staff, the privileges of a 
diplomatic envoy including the privilege of admis- 
sion into the country and free movement therein. 


Legislative Provisions To Safeguard 
United States Security 


These statutes also provide for the steps neces- 
sary to safeguard the security of the country. The 
right of an individual to remain in the United 
States may, under Section 8(b) of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act, be termi- 
nated by the Secretary of State, if he finds that 
the alien’s presence in the United States is not de- 
sirable. Section 6 of the Joint Resolution approv- 
ing the Headquarters Agreement provides that 
nothing in the Agreement in any way diminishes 
the right of the United States to safeguard its 
own security. The Section 6 Reservation could 
be invoked by applying the Public Safety Act 

22 U.S.C. 228, 55 Beat. 252), which provides that 
the consulates should refuse a visa to any alien 
who seeks to enter the United States for the pur- 

of engaging in activities which will endanger 
the public safety of the country. And, except for 
members of national delegations who enjoy dip- 
lomatic privileges and are thereby subject to re- 
call as personae non gratae, the great majority 
of individuals admitted under the Headquarters 
Agreement are subject to prosecution under our 
criminal laws with respect to any acts outside their 
official duties. 

Press representatives, representatives of non- 
governmental organizations, and other official vis- 
itors are not excluded from the provisions of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act. The laws and 
regulations applicable to all alien visitors to the 
United States may be made applicable equally to 
them. And as to any violation of law or regula- 
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tion which may properly be deemed an abuse of the 
individual’s privilege of residence, the United 
States may, as is specifically noted in the Head- 
quarters nt, either deport the individual, 
limit his movements to the United Nations head- 

uarters district and its immediate nem or 

ring him to trial under the criminal laws of this 
country. In the case of the minority which en- 
joys immunity under the Headquarters Agree- 
ment, the United States may ask his government 
to waive the individual’s immunities, or it may 
declare the individual persona non grata and re- 
quest his recall in accordance with customary dip- 
lomatic procedures. 


How the Safeguards Operate 


Every person coming to the United States must 
have my A a isenad by on American consulate. Be- 
fore issuing a visa to any individual who would 
come to the United States in connection with 
Dnited Nations activities, the consulate requires 
reasonable evidence that the individual comes 
within one of the classes whose admission is au- 
thorized by the Headquarters eement. The 
consulate will investigate all available sources to 
determine whether that person is coming to en- 
gage in activities dangerous to the public safety 
of this country. If the consulate so determi 
it would deny the visa and the United States woul 
indicate to the United Nations that the exclusion 
of this individual is n to safeguard the 
national security as contemplated by the reserva- 
tion in the Joint Resolution approving the Head- 
quarters Agreement. 

The United Nations is required to consult with 
the United States before representatives of the 

ress or other information agencies aré accredited. 

e United States may object to the accreditation, 
and refuse admission because there is no reason- 
able evidence that a person is coming to engage 
in the activities of a bona fide press representative. 
It may also object to his accreditation, and refuse 
admission if he is coming to engage in activities 
dangerous to the public safety of the country. 

Where the security of the United State does not 
require the total exclusion of an accredited press 
representative, a representative of a non-govern- 
mental organization, or an invited official visitor, 
the United States could issue a visa limiting the 
movement of such individuals to the United Na- 
tions headquarters district and its immediate 
vicinity. In fact, a person in these categories who 
would not be admissible under the immigration 
laws, except for the Headquarters Agreemeny 
will always be limited to the immediate vicinity 
the headquarters district unless the Attorney 
General of the United States in his discretion 
waives the limitation. Any person so limited who 
later violates his restriction may, after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, be deported from the United States. 
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The United Nations Charter requires empl 

of the Secretariat to refrain from any action which 
might reflect on their position as international 
officials. Any subversive activity by such an indi- 
vidual would be a violation of his duties under 
the Charter. 

When a person’s relation to the United Nations 
is terminated, the Organization brings that fact 
to the attention of United States authorities. 
Since the individual is no longer entitled to remain 
in the United States he will be required to leave, 
and if he should refuse or neglect to do so, he could 
be deported like any other visitor to the United 
— whose right to stay im the country is at 
an end. 


interpretation of the Law 


As in the case of any other two sets of statutes, 
the existence of Section 11 of the Headquarters 
Agreement, which promotes the successful func- 
tioning of the United Nations, alongside the reser- 


vation in favor of saf ding our national se- 
curity provided for by Section 6 of the Joint Reso- 
lution authorizing the Agreement, may well cause 


some conflict in practice. In making the Agree- 
ment to locate the Headquarters in this country 
the United States freely undertook to require 
some relaxation of the immigration laws. It did 
so, of course, with. the understanding that. other 
members. of the ne Nations by act dees 
integrity in availing themselves o privileges 
thus accorded. 


s 

In administering the immigration laws, there is 
reason, eaean | to resolve. doubts in favor of 
admitting aliens when they are properly accred- 
ited pursuant to Section 11 of the ent. 
9 ee : of - —,, — provides = 

eguardi e security of the country, ought 
to be enact to ileal bs United Nations alien 
ag Aye there is a weighty showing of evidence. 
e Committee is of the opinion that continu- 
ing experience with the facts of the particular 
cases will provide hoth the United Nations and 
the United States with sufficient criteria to deter- 
mine a modus vivendi under the eement and 
the Joint Resolution, and that no legislative modi- 
fications appear to be necessary or desirable at 
this time. 

It believes also that it would be good practice 
for the Visa Division to submit the particular facts 
of these cases as they arise to the Legal Adviser 
of the Department of State so that such criteria 
may be more precisely formulated by the United 
States. This practice has. not, in the opinion of 
the Committee, been sufficiently followed in the 
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Answers to Specific Questions 


In your letter requesting this inquiry, you sub- 
mit two specific questions and solicit our report: 


September 12, 1948 


THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


(1) Do existing international ts, im 
particular the United Nations Headquarters 
Agreement, and Public Law 357, 80th Congress, 
approving the Agreement with certam reserva- 
tion ies undertakings on the part of the 
United States Government which prevent the ex- 
clusion from this country of persons whose pres- 
elice is inconsistent with our national security ? 

Your Committee believes that there is adequate 
statutory authority to exclude from the United 


States persons whose presence here is inconsistent 
with our national security and that no und i 
on the part of the United States Government nul- 


lifies such authority. 
(2) Are existing administrative practices and 
rocedures, and the legislation on which they are 
coos adequate to assure the exclusion from this 
country of persons whose admission is requested 
in connection with the work of international 
organizations but whose presence would be in- 
consistent with our national security? In this 
connection, an appraisal is desired whether (a) 
persons in this category have been admitted, and 
(6) adequate pr res exist for assuring future 
exclusion or deportation of such persons. 

Your committee believes that existing adminis- 
trative procedures, and the legislation on which 
they are based, are sufficient. The committee is 
not. satisfied that practices under the outline of 
procedures are satisfactorily coordinated. This 
subject will be discussed in a subsequent. memo- 
randum to you, embodying certain suggestions 
which have occurred to your Committee in the 
course of its inquiries, 

2(@) Your committee feels there are two parts 
to this question. First, has a visa been issued 
abroad to any international organization alien 
whose admission te this would be incen- 
sistent with our national seeurity? Second, has 
any international organization alien beer admitted 
whose conduct, after arrival, was inconsistent with 
our national security ? 

Our answer to the first part of the question is 
a repetition of previous statements in this report. 
We have seen no case im which we feel, from an 
examination of the available evidence, that the re- 
Secti st af tiie lesen en a he 

tion ion ratifying t 
Headquarters Site Agreement. 

The answer to the second of this question 
is based upon information which originated from 
sources other than the Visa Division. 

Your committee has some doubt as to whether 
the activities of several individuals, after arrival, 
were consistent with our national security. The 
decision reached by the responsible officials in these 
few cases seem to us, based upon the information 
at hand, to have been correct in each instance. 

It is clear that public discussion of the facts of 
these cases would not be in the public interest. 


2(b) Adequate procedures exist to assure future 
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exclusion or deportation of aliens whose presence 
would be inconsistent with our national security. 


Conclusions and Comments 


The last paragraph of your letter has invited 
our recommendations or comments. 

At the end of four weeks of conference and ex- 
amination of documentary material, we conclude 
there is no basis for the charges contained in the 
testimony outlined above. 

Your committee is shocked by the manner in 
which these serious charges were made. 

Subordinate officials of a non-policymaking di- 
vision of the Department of State testified at a 

ublic hearing on a matter of high policy before a 
Renate subcommittee presided over and directed 
by staff employees with no Senator present. So 
far as we are aware, this practice is without prec- 
edent. The testimony produced serious repercus- 
sions on the foreign policy of the United States 
and that testimony was irresponsible in its lack of 
factual support. 

So far as we can determine, the subordinate of- 
ficials who testified, even if they were disturbed 
over the seriousness, as they saw it, of a develop- 
ing situation, had never made any persistent ef- 
fort to bring it to the attention of the responsible 
is officials of the Department of 

tate. In any field of governmental activity such 
failure reflects poor public administration. More 
particularly is this true in the delicate field of for- 
“- relations. 

e are convinced the people of the United 
States firmly believe in the principles of the United 
Nations. There is a recognized degree of poten- 
tial danger to our satiinal security in the admis- 
sion of aliens to this country who are antagonistic 
to our form of government and vigorous promo- 
ters of their own. But it is equally true that one 
of the great hopes for that security is a strong 
United Nations. If today’s reality is still far 
from the ideal outlined in the Charter at San 
Francisco, our obligation as a nation, neverthe- 
less, is to labor for that ideal, regardless of the at- 
titudes or the conduct of other nations. That is 
the perspective in which we should measure the 
dangers to our national security from the presence 
in this country of the relatively few aliens whose 
sep affiliations are believed would have 

arred them from entry in the past but whose 
a ia now is vital to the work of the United 

ations and other international organizations. 


Respectfully yours, 
B. M. McKetway 
James H. Rowe, JR. 
Marcetius C. SHEILD* 
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THE DEPARTMENT 


President’s Budget on International Affairs 
and Finance ” 


Expenditures for international aid programs 
are now estimated at 7.0 billion dollars, the same as 
in January. Actual expenditures in 1948 were 4.7 
billion dollars. 

More than half of all international expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1949 will be required for aid to 
Europe under the Economic Cooperation Act. In 
January, expenditures for this program were esti- 
mated at 4 billion dollars for 1949; they are now 
estimated at 3.8 billion dollars. This downward 
revision results largely from the Congressional re- 
duction of the initial appropriation by 245 million 
dollars. 

Expenditures for Greek-Turkish aid in 1949 are 
now projected at 385 million dollars, 181 million 
dollars above the January budget, largely due to 
shipments and payments delayed from the fiscal 
year 1948. 

Estimated expenditures for aid to China in 1949 
have been revised upward, from 240 million dol- 
lars to 359 million dollars, to reflect the increased 
program enacted since last January. 


Expenditures under the Army’s program for re- 
lief and reconstruction in the occupied areas are 
now expected to total 1,280 million dollars, a re- 
duction of 70 million dollars since January. This 
decline is mainly in the reconstruction portion of 
the program. 

Although the Congress reduced the recom- 
mended authorization for the European-aid pro- 
gram by 1.5 billion dollars, it provided that on 
recommendation by the Economic Cooperation 
Administrator and with my approval, the funds 
appropriated could be fully obligated by April 2, 
1949. To permit this program to go forward 
without interruption during the last quarter of the 
fiscal year, additional authority and spare ri- 
ations will probably be necessary. I am therefore 
including in this review a tentative estimate of 1.5 
billion dollars for a supplemental appropriation. 
Its enactment will not have a significant effect on 
expenditures until the fiscal year 1950. 


*Mr. McKelway is editor of the Washington Star; Mr. 
Rowe is an attorney and member of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government; 
Mr. Sheild was clerk of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, 1916-44. 

Excerpts from Statement by the President Reviewing 
the 1949 Budget, which was released to the press by the 
White House on Aug. 15, 1948. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department of State 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Military and Civil Affairs: Rights and Privileges of United 
States Forces in Italy, Transfer of Responsibility from 
the Allied Military Government to the Italian Govern- 
ment. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1694. 
Pub. 3074. 19 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Italy— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Rome Sept. 3, 
1947 ; entered into force Sept. 3, 1947. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1716. Pub. 3100. 13 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement and Accompanying Exchanges of Notes 
Between the United States and Norway—Signed. at 
Washington Feb. 24, 1948; entered into force Feb. 24, 
1948. 


Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1721. Pub. 3115. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and France Re- 
placing Agreement of Dec. 10, 1946—Effected by ex- 
change of notes dated at Washington Aug. 19 and 
Sept. 4, 5 and 16, 1947; entered into force Sept. 16, 
1947, effective Oct. 1, 1947. 


Shipping: Provisional Maritime Consultative Council. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1724. Pub. 
3125. S pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and Accompanying Notes Between the 
United States and Other Governments—Dated at 
Washington Oct. 30, 1946; open for acceptance at 
London; entered into force Apr. 23, 1947. 


Industrial Property: Restoration of, Certain Rights Af- 
fected by World War II. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1725. Pub. 3133. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Supplementary Agreement Between the United States 
and France—Signed at Washington Oct. 28, 1947; en- 
tered into force Feb. 27, 1948. 


Civil Aviation Mission to Bolivia. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1739. Pub. 3165. 9 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Bolivia— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at La Paz Aug. 
26 and Nov. 3, 1947; entered into force Nov. 3, 1947. 
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United States Educational Foundation in the 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1745. Pub. 
3185. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and the Repub- 
lie of the Philippines Amending the Agreement of 
Mar. 23, 1948—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
my — Apr. 2 and 8, 1948; entered into force Apr. 


Diplomatic List, August 1948. Pub. 3242. 193 pp. 30¢ a 
copy ; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


American Dead in World War II. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1748. Pub. 3190. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement Between the United States and Hungary— 
Effected by exchange of notes dated at Budapest June 
18, July 15, and August 9, 1946; entered into force 
August 9, 1946. 


Use by Civil Aircraft of Certain Military Air Bases in 
the Caribbean Area and Bermuda. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 1717. Pub. 3104. 19 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement And Accompanying Notes Between the 
United States and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland—Signed at Washington 
Feb. 24, 1948; entered into force Feb. 24, 1948. 


Register of the Department of State, April 1, 1948. Pub. 
8202, 507pp. $1.50. 


Organization of the Department and the Foreign 
Service and biographies of Department and Foreign 
Service personnel. 


The United Nations in Action—The Test of Experience. 
Foreign Affairs Outline no. 17. International Organi- 
zation and Conference Series III, 10. Pub. 3238. 8 pp. 
Free. 


The three-year record of the growth of the United 
Nations as a world institution. 


Peace Takes Practice. Pub,3240. Free. 
Wall poster observing United Nations Day—October 
24. 


Guide to the United States and the United Nations. 
Revised to July 1948. International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 11. Pub. 3241. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Chronology of the United States and the United Na- 
tions. Bibliography. 


The United Nations—Three Years of Achievement. In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series III, 12. 
Pub. 3255. 20pp. Free. 


Political security, economic, and social accomplish- 
ments of the United Nations. 
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The U.N. and Specialized Agencies 


United Nations Day, October 24, 1948. 
Statement. by Secretary Marshall. . . 
Third Regular Session of the General As- 
sembly: 
Supplementary List of Agenda Items . . 
U.S. Delegation 
U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 
U.S. Delegation te Iro Preparatory Com- 
Mission 
Report on Alien Admittance Under U.N. and 
National Security 


Economic Affairs 


U.S. Delegation to Conference om Conserva- 
tion of Renewable Resources 

Commercial Foreign Policy of the United 
States. Article by Woodbury Wil- 
loughby 


General Policy 


Report on Alien Admittance Under U.N. and 
National Security 


Conference To Consider Free Navigation 

of the Danube 

Rejection of Soviet Draft Convention: Posi- 
tion of U.S. Government 


The Congress 

Eightieth Congress, Second Session, and the 
United Nations. Article by Sheldon Z. 

The Department 

President’s Budget on International Affairs 
and Finance ......-+. pat we ee 
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Sheldon Z. Kaplan, author of the article on the 80th Congress, 
Second Session, and the United Nations, is an Assistant to the 
Legal Adviser, Department of State. 
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